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THE  FESTIVAL  OF  MORA 


CHAPTER  X. 


Dead  is  the  heart,  cold,  sunk,  and  lost. 
That  scorns  all  sway  of  country ;  that  glows  not, 
Throhs  not,  thrills  not  in  the  name  of  home !  Home ! 
The  legitimate  tie,  the  chain,  the  link. 
The  blessed  concentration  of  all  man's 
Better  hopes,  and  all  man's  warmest  feelings ! 

JbiVERY  tree,  and  every  shrub,  incrust- 
ed  with  hoar-frost,  shone  in  the  first 
beams  of  the  morning  sun,  like  clustering 
sprays  of  diamonds,  as  a  stranger  pro- 
pelled by  imperious  circumstances,  close 
muffled  in  the  drab  frock  of  the  pea- 
santry, fled  cautiously  and  swiftly  along 
the  almost  trackless  paths  winding  midst 
the  mine-scattered  wilds  of  Dalecarlia. 

VOL.  II.  B 
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Losing  sight  of  Rnstgoden,  ere  yet  day 
had  crimsoned  the  east,  he  avoided  every 
town,  and  every  hamlet,  as  though  dan- 
ger lurked  in  the  haunts  of  men;  he 
threaded  the  deepest  ravines,  and  cower- 
ed midst  the  shadow  of  mountains  and 
forests,  seeking  the  lonely  cot,  the  soli- 
tary cabins  of  industry  and  ignorance, 
or,  steering  by  the  spiring  smoke,  noting 
the  rude  passages  to  worlds  unseen. 

Close  veiling  his  majestic  form  in  the 
coarse  serge  of  his  cloak,  he  paused  upon 
the  yawning  brink  of  one  of  the  subter- 
raneans ;  a  thousand  passions  warring  in 
his  varying  features,  now  flushing  with 
bright  emotion,  now  fading  to  the  wan 
livery  of  despondence  and  of  w^oe  ;  alter- 
nately gazing  upon  the  heavens,  shining 
resplendent  overhead,  upon  the  snow- 
clad  earth,  upon  the  frozen  currents,  so 
hushed,  and  so  calm,  late  rolling  impe- 
tuous from  the  craggy  steeps. 

''  Like  man,"  he  munnured,  "  man,  still- 
ed* stayed  by  the  iron  grasp  of  time :  in 
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the  summer  of  his  streiigth,  warm,  impe- 
tuous, unchecked,  breaking  over  bonds 
and  fastnesses ;  in  winter,  every  eddy  of 
youth  and  joy  congealed.  Holy  God! 
is  it  for  this,  we  toil  and  stem  the  breakers 
of  the  world — for  this,  we  combat  strifes 
and  perils  ?"  His  accent  was  submission, 
yet  as  he  spoke,  he  cast  upon  his  humble 
guise,  a  look  of  ruined  grandeur,  of  de- 
spoiled greatness ;  a  look,  speaking  the 
war  within,  the  raging  conflict  of  every 
opposing  passion,  rending,  tearing,  the 
human  breast :  it  was  revenge,  sorrow, 
hatred,  doubt,  despair,  suspence;  yet  ever 
and  anon,  did  the  irradiating  spirit  of 
Hope,  like  a  cherub  of  the  sky,  play,  as 
a  rainbow  beam  upon  the  black  bosom  of 
the  tempest ;  then,  something  like  resig- 
nation mellowed  the  fire  of  his  eye,  his 
lip  would  quiver,  and  the  tear  unchecked 
spring  from  his  softened  heart. 

As  he  stood,  poising  on  the  very  brink 
of  a  silver  mine,  half  hid  by  rocks  and 
trees,  and  darkened  by  the  giant  shadow 
B  2 
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of  pine-clad  mountains,  a  little  hand  touch- 
ed his,  and  a  lisping  tongue  pronounced : 
**  Have  a  care." 

He  turned,  and  a  rosy-cheeked  silver- 
haired  urchin,  sportive,  and  innocent, 
and  lovely,  as  Cupid  in  his  Idalian  groves, 
looked  smiling  in  his  face. 

**  You  will  tumble  in,"  said  the  boy, 
pulling  him  back  with  all  his  pigmy 
strength. 

"  Where  would  you  lead  me?"  asked 
the  stranger. 

**  To  my  own  home.  Come,  and  I  will 
give  you  some  of  my  breakfast — "  and  he 
pointed,  with  his  chubby  hand,  to  a  rude 
hut,  half  bosomed  in  a  grove  of  alders. 

"  Do  you  live  in  that  cottage,  my  little 
friend?" 

*'  Yes,  with  my  father,  and  my  mother, 
my  sister  Agda,  and  my  brother  Olof." 

''  And  what  is  your  own  name?" 

**  Axel:  but  see  yonder  is  my  mother;" 
and  bounding  across  a  rough  plank 
thrown  over  a  narrow  rivulet,  he  entered 
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the  garden,  then  pausing,  half  way  up  the 
path,  he  turned  to  see  if  the  stranger  fol- 
lowed. 

*'  Do  come  on ;  pray  come  on,"  shouted 
the  boy,  running  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
bridge.  The  young  woman  too  advanced 
from  the  cottage,  and  she  beckoned  him 
onwards  with  a  smile  of  courtesy. 

**Alas!"  mused  the  stranger,  "  the 
hours  of  prosperity  are  flown;  neither 
wealth  or  power  move  in  my  train;  I  can 
burden,  but  I  cannot  recompense  ;'*  and 
with  a  bitter  sigh,  he  crossed  tht?  plank, 
and  entered  the  garden. 

"  I  pray  you,  come  in  and  rest,"  said 
the  pretty  Alexa,  inviting  to  her  dwell- 
ing. ''  My  Ludolph  is  not  returned  from 
the  mine;  but  anoil  he  will  be  here  to 
breakfast." 

**  Do  sit  down ;  do  rest,"  urged  the 
little  Axel,  dragging  him  to  a  seat  near 
the  blazing  hearth ;  "  and  do  have  some 
breakfast :  'tis  better  than  standing  and 
shivering  in  the  snow." 
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The  stranger  smiled,  but  it  was  a  smile 
of  melancholy  meaning.  *'  I  possess  not 
one  single  stiver,"  he  articulated,  turning 
from  the  caresses  of  the  child. 

"  I  wish  I  had  one  to  give  you,"  art- 
lessly pursued  Axel:  "but  I  can,  and 
will  give  you  half  my  breakfast,  and  that 
is  better  still,  for  you  could  not  eat  a 
stiver." 

**  Happy,  happy  age!"  sighed  the 
stranger,  stroking  the  silver  ringlets  of 
the  rosy  boy, 

**  An  age  without  care,"  said  the  youth- 
fid  mother.  "  But  he  promises  nought 
we  lack  inclination  to  grant ;  neither  do 
we  crave  a  recompense :  but  yonder 
comes  Ludolph.  Run,  child,  run,  and 
greet  your  father ;"  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  salutation  of  welcome  was  repeated 
by  a  tall  athletic  peasant,  whose  round 
and  dappled  countenance  bespoke  healtli 
and  native  placidity. 

''  Here  is  a  bright  day  after  last-night's 
snow,"  he  exclaimed,  seating  himself  at 
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the  fire,  and  alteiTiately  raising  and  cares- 
sing the  little  wrestling  candidates  for 
his  favor.  **  Come,  Alexa,  help  ns  to  otir 
breakfast,  for  keen  winds  furnish  sharp 
appetites ;"  and  he  turned  smiling  to  the 
stranger.  *'  You  are  welcome  to  our  ca- 
bin !  Though  we  know  nought  of  dain- 
ties, we  share  our  best  with  a  free  heart." 

"  I  will  not  spurn  your  favor,  although 
I  have  nought  to  recompense,"  said  the 
stranger:  *'  misfortune,  necessity " 

**  Pshaw !  pshaw !"  interrupting  him, 
*'  necessity  is  a  crying  claim  :  and  may 
my  boy  here,"  laying  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  Axel,  **  find  as  warm  a  shelter  in 
the  hour  of  need  !  Have  you  journeyed 
far,  my  friend  ?  and  is  it  fair  to  ask  your 
present  boundary  ?" 

"I  have  journeyed  many  a  weary 
league,"  replied  the  stranger;  *'  but  as  to 
the  limit  of  my  wanderings,  alas!  'tis 
scarce  known  to  myself" 

"  Have  you  no  home?"  asked  Alexa, 
and  then  she  grieved  at  the  question,  for 
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she  saw  the  heart  of  her  guest  torn  even 
to  torture;  his  lip  quivered,  his  cheek 
faded,  he  turned  aside  his  face,  but  he 
could  not  hide  the  grief- wrung  tear. 

**  Yes,  this  home,  our  home,"  said  Axel, 
clinging  to  his  knee  ;  *'  half  my  bed,  half 
my  dinner." 

"  You  are  a  dear  good  boy  !**  whisper- 
ed the  gratified  mother,  striving  to  draw 
him  away ;  **  but  see,  your  prattle  is  un- 
fitting." 

**  Oh  no!"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
struggling  'gainst  his  feelings  ;  **  I  joy  to 
read  nature  in  her  original  purity,  to  trace 
the  genuine  springs  of  the  human  heart. 
Father  of  heaven !  and  can  a  soil,  so  rich, 
so  fertile,  be  turned  to  barrenness  ?  and 
can  a  creature,  shaped,  fashioned  by 
Thee,  become — "  He  paused,  then  con- 
cluded, "  The  heart  of  man  is  indeed  a 
paradox :  he  comes  unspotted  from  his 
Creator ;  he  becomes  black  and  garbled 
through  his  own  deeds." 

*'  I  trust  not — I  pray  not,  where  grace 
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and  love  are  early  engrafted,"  said  Alexa, 
and  she  glanced  fearfully  upon  her  off 
spring. 

"  Heaven  is  all-sufficient !"  murmured 
the  stranger;  yet  treachery,  violence,  and 
blood,  mark  the  defacing  strides  of  sin." 

**  Alack!  we  need  journey  no  further 
than  our  own  land,"  observed  Ludolph, 
in  a  half  whisper ;  **  wrath  and  malice 
turns  many  an  honest  soul  adrift:  but  the 
priest  tells  us  "  this  is  not  our  rest,"  and 
so  we  must  e'en  brave  the  buffet  of  the 
tempest.  By  our  Lady  !"  striving  to  lure 
from  the  contemplation  of  woes  he  could 
not  even  guess,  **  but  Fortune  has  played 
me  many  a  scurvy  trick ;  and  now  she 
has  armed  me  with  a  spade  and  a  mattoc, 
and  doomed  me  to  dig  my  bread  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Well,  'tis  better," 
stealing  a  glance  at  the  unknown,  *'  than 
wielding  arms  against  our  freedom :  for 
had  1  tarried  in  Sudermania,  I  must 
have  died,  or  joined  the  standard  of  our 
tyrants.' 

B  5 
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''  Did  you  live  in  Sudermania?"  eagerly 
interrogated  the  stranger^ — *'  and  did  you 
fly,  because  you  would  not  aid  in  the  law- 
less subjugation  of  Sweden?" 

''I  once  owned  a  snug  cottage,  screen- 
ed by  granite  cliffs,  and  skirted  by  the 
waves  of  the  Baltic,"  resumed  the  honest 
peasant ;  "  a  pretty  field  too,  surrounded 
by  oaks  and  birch-trees ;  and  a  large 
spruce-fir,  with  pendulous  leaves,  flou- 
rishing in  one  corner.  Ah  !"  breathing  a 
heavy  sigh,  *'  many  and  oft  times  have  I 
danced  beneath  its  branches.  I  was  bora 
in  that  cottage ;  and  my  father,  and  my 
motlier  died  in  that  cottage ;  and  this  boy,"^ 
pointing  to  Axel,  **he  too  was  born  in  that 
cottage;  and  I  could  have  wished  to  have 
closed  my  own  eyes  in  that  cottage;  but 
doubtless,"  and  he  breathed  a  sigh  heavier 
than  before, ''  it  has  passed  into  the  hands 
of  a  new  master.  Well,  in  this  world  wo 
have  all  our  sorrows,  my  friend ;  but 
thought  and  care,"  rallying  and  striving 
to  bmile,  *'  lightens  not  our  burden.'* 
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"  Did  the  tempest  wreck  a  roof  so 
lowly  ?"  asked  the  stranger — "  did  the 
spirit  of  persecution  ravage  a  corner  so 
obscure  I" 

"  No,  not  quite  obscure/'  eagerly  re- 
joined Ludolph,  *^  for  we  were  no  great 
distance  from  Nykoping  ;  and  on  fa^t 
days,  and  holydays,  our  little  hamlet 
looked  ought  but  lowly." 

"  I  would  simply  suppose,"  remarked 
the  stranger,  "  that  your  dwelling  was 
too  humble,  and  too  inconsiderable,  to 
have  excited  the  suspicion  and  envy  of 
the  invaders." 

**  Perhaps,"  replied  Ludolph,  **  if  I  had 
abided  in  quiet,  and  given  neither  eye  or 
ear  to  what  was  passing,  Alexa  and  our 
pretty  babes  might  have  been  living  in 
the  cottage  now :  but  God  help  me !  I 
brought  the  ruin  on  my  own  head,  be- 
cause I  lamented  the  bloody  tragedy  at 

Stockholm,  and  cursed ."  He  paused, 

for  the  deadly  sliudder,  and  anguished 
groan    of  his   inmate,    filled    him   with 
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alarm.  "  You  are  ill,  I  fear;  poor  soul, 
you " 

"  Mentally  ill,"  faltered  the  stranger, 
"  'Tis  your  recital,  which  recalls  my  sor- 
rows, and  subdues  my  fortitude." 

**  Perhaps  you  know  Nykoping,"  pur- 
sued Ludolph ;  "  perhaps  you  have  suf- 
fered more  than  I  have  : — for  1  brought 
with  me  my  treasures,*'  and  he  looked 
tenderly  and  exultingly  on  his  wife  and 
children. 

"  True,"  murmured  the  stranger,  "  my 
treasures  have  all  passed  away.  But  pro- 
ceed :  you  were  driven  from  your  heritage, 
because  you  had  heart  and  courage  to 
mourn  and  execrate  a  deed  of  damning 
turpitude." 

'*  No,  not  driven,"  proudly  exclaimed 
the  peasant — "  I  fled  from  my  native  pro- 
vince, when  justice  ceased  to  be  adminis- 
tered. Alack  !  I  little  knew  the  world. 
We  had  informers,  spies,  eves-droppers, 
miscreants,  who  would  sell  blood  for  gold, 
even  in  our  own  hamlet ;  yes,  poor  as  I 
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was,  I  had  an  enemy ;  and  fallen  as  I 
was,  I  had  a  friend.  It  was  near  mid- 
night, when  Ludwick  stole " 

"  First  of  your  crime  ?"  interrupted  the 
unknown,  listening  with  almost  breath- 
less interest. 

"  My  crime,  forsooth ;  my  crime  was 
mourning  the  ruined  fortunes  of  the  royal 
Gustavus.  I  was  heard  to  call  heaven's 
blessing  on  his  wanderings  ;  to  say  that  I 
would  harbour  him  in  my  own  heart, 
share  with  him  my  last  loaf,  and  aid  him 
with  my  life's  best  powers  ;  that " 

"  And  did  they  persecute  you  for  that?" 
asked  the  stranger,  wiping  away  the  damp 
cold  dews  which  hung  upon  his  forehead. 

"  Yes,  and  they  would  have  hung  me 
for  that,  but  for  Ludwick,"  replied  the 
peasant ;  they  would  have  dragged  me, 
without  trial,  and  without  proof;  they 
would  have  made  a  widow  of  my  dear 
Alexa,  and  orphans  of  my  poor  babes  ; 
and  all  for  training  them  to  pray  for  their 
lawful  prince,  and  teaching  them " 
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"Hush!  hush!"  implored  Alexa,  trem- 
bUng  at  his  temerity,  and  fearfully  glanc- 
ing at  the  stranger. 

"If  it  is  crime,  I  am  very  guilty,"  pur- 
sued the  hardy  Ludolph,  smiling  at  her 
fears ;  "  but  by  the  Mass,  I  would  not 
change  my  heart  for  the  heart  of  my  per- 
secutors, or  my  labours  and  my  con- 
science, no,  not  for  the  sceptre  of  Chris- 
tiern  1" 

*'  The  sceptre  of  Christiern,"  repeated 
the  shuddering  stranger — "Just  God, 
who  would  pledge  his  soul  for  the  glitter- 
ing bauble  of  a  crown? — who  would  brave 
the  fire  of  perdition,  for  brief  authority, 
and  misjudging  rule?" 

*'  Many,  very  many,  who  look  not  be- 
yond this  world,"  remarked  Ljidolph ; 
**  who  covet  nought  of  good,  but  in  am- 
bition and  aggrandizement ;  who  pine  for 
nought,  beyond  the  state  and  pageantry 
of  power." 

"  Alas  !  they  dream  not  the  weighty 
cognizance,"   exclaimed    the   stranger— 
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**  they  judge  not  the  talent  committed  to 
their  care.  A  just  king  labours  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country ;  he  boasts  but  in 
her  prosperity,  he  glories  but  in  her  re- 
nown :  living  for  the  community,  he  sa- 
crifices self,  and  erects  his  proudest  bul- 
wark in  the  hearts  of  his  people." 

As  he  spoke,  the  fire  of  inspiration 
seemed  to  undulate  o'er  his  features — a 
ray  of  the  Divinity  to  sparkle  in  his  eyes  : 
Ludolph,  Alexa,  the  very  children,  rose  in 
awe  and  in  respect ;  for  spite  of  his  muf- 
fling disguise,  his  fine  form,  towering  into 
majesty,  seemed  surrounded,  as  it  were, 
by  an  imperial  halo, 

"A  just  king,"  he  pursued,  uncon- 
scious of  the  interest  he  excited,  "  ought 
to  be  the  guardian  of  his  subjects'  ho- 
nour ;  ought  to  be  as  a  beacon  to  lure 
unto  holiness,  as  a  burning  pharos,  tow- 
ering above  the  myriad,  to  enlighten  and 

to  direct;  ought  to  be "     He  paused, 

for  he  caught  the  wonder-speaking  glance 
of  Ludolph,  and  that  glance  snatched 
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him  back  to  the  cabin  of  the  miner  :  for 
a  moment  he  hesitated,  then,  with  a  forced 
smile,  resumed — *'  'Tis  ever  the  prac- 
tice of  man  to  enact  laws  for  others,  with- 
out once  looking  to  himself;  proud  in  his 
own  conceit,  he  plans,  though  lacking  the 
power  to  execute." 

''  God's  truth !  and  I  like  your  plan," 
said  the  honest  peasant,  "  and  would  give 
my  right  hand  to  see  just  such  a  king  in 
Sweden.  He  would  possess  our  blessing, 
and  command  the  flower  of  our  strength." 

*'  If  Sweden  was  true  to  her  own  in- 
terest," exclaimed  the  unknown — **  if — 
if — ^"  Recollecting  himself — '*  But  your 
own  story,  my  friend.  We  must  leave  the 
prow  of  power  in  other  hands,  for  might  is 
against  us." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  significantly  whispered 
Ludolph.  ''  If  there  was  but  breath  to 
kindle  a  flame — I  know  a  spark — and 
the  world  may  be  burnt  by  a  spark.  But 
anon  of  this.  I  must  repair  to  labour. 
Let  me  find  you  here  at  sunset,"  rising 
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to  depart,  **  and  Alexa  will  be  chary  of 
your  comfort." 

"  Stay,"  implored  the  stranger,  as  though 
actuated  by  some  sudden  project.  *'  With 
youth  and  strength,  I  cannot  live  on  cha- 
rity :  lack  you  hands  to  labour  in  the 
mine  ?" 

"  Marry !  your  hands  have  never  been 
used  to  labour.*' 

*'  How  guess  you  that  I  was  born  to 
any  other  inheritance  ?*'  and  he  looked 
eagerly  and  steadfastly  in  the  face  of  his 
host. 

"  You  was  never  born  a  peasant,"  said 
Ludolph,  laughing,  "  or  you  would  not 
be  too  proud  to  share  our  loaf." 

"  Call  you  the  love  of  independance 
pride?"  asked  the  stranger.  '*  Whether 
he  be  a  prince  or  a  peasant,  base  is  the 
mind  which  bosoms  not  its  spirit.  I  am 
not  proud,  good  Ludolph,  yet  I  would 
fain  earn  the  bread  I  eat." 

**  But  you  look  so  different — so  very 
different  to  us  poor  miners,"  still  hesita- 
ting— **  By   our  Lady,    but  the  sword 
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vwould  suit  your  hand  far  better  than  the 
spade !" 

The  stranger  started,  and  a  crimson 
flush  died  his  countenance. 

"  'Tis  hard  ^ork,  believe  me/'  conti- 
nued Ludloph,  unmindful  of  his  emotion, 
**  and  many  a  sore  blister  will  it  draw 
upon  those  white  soft  hands." 

*' Fear  not,  my  kind  friend,  they  will 
soon  become  tempered  as  your  own;  nay, 
no  mor6,  lest  you  teach  me  to  blush  at 
iheir  colour." 

**  I  would  but  say,  that  you  must  toil 
€arly  and  late,  and  extract  the  ore  with 
the  sweat  of  your  brow." 

**  Still  you  do  not  scare  me :  my 
strength  and  my  resolution  are  both  firm : 
doubt  me  not ;  I  will  toil  with  the  har- 
diest, and  then  I  w  ill  not  spurn  a  birth  in 
your  own  snug  cabin." 

**  You  will  live  with  us,"  said  Alexa, 
and  the  little  Axel  shouted  for  joy. 

*'  Yes,  here,"  sighed  the  stranger — 
*'  here,  among  the  industrious  and  the 
humble." 
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As  he  spoke,  he  folded  his  arms,  and 
cast  on  heaven  a  look  fraught  with 
meaning. 

*'  But  how  shall  I  announce  you  to  our 
inspector?"  asked  Ludolph.  *'  By  what 
name  must  you  be  added  to  our  list  ?" 

**  A  name,"  repeated  the  unknown, 
and  he  mused  for  a  moment,  with  his 
hand  pressed  upon  his  forehead. 

*'  Perhaps,"  pursued  the  peasant,  de- 
ciphering shame  in  the  humbleness  of  the 
occupation,  "  you  would  fain  conceal 
your  own.  It  matters  little  w^hat  name — 
I  once  had  a  brother  called  Segiswold  ; 
and  he — " 

"  Be  it  Segiswold,"  said  the  stranger, 
and  he  breathed  a  heavy  sigh. 

''  Poor  Segiswold,"  resumed  Ludolph, 
wiping  away  a  tear ;  *'  he  lost  his  life  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty,  in  rescuing  a 
poor  mariner  from  shipwreck  :  but  he  is 
happy,  for  he  moulders  in  the  church- 
yard of  our  native  village,  close  by  our 
father  and  mother," 
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There  was  a  something  so  mournful, 
so  indicative  of  a  native  feeling,  of  the 
local  ties  of  home,  in  the  accent  and  look 
of  the  peasant,  that  it  roused  the  unknown 
even  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
sorrows. 

**  Your  heart  still  points  to  your  na- 
tive village,"  he  observed,  *'  and  your 
dream  of  hope  hovers  o'er  the  spot  of 
your  birth." 

*'  It  will  hover  there  to  the  hour  of  my 
death,"  feelingly  pronounced  Ludolph: 
''  yet  would  1  act  the  same  part  in  de- 
fiance of  the  same  forfeiture :  aye,  and  I 
would  give  shelter  to  the  royal  Gustavus, 
though  a  dungeon  and  a  scaffold  were 
the  penalty." 

The  stranger  snatched  his  hand — 
*'  Would  you — would  you  indeed  shelter 
the  wanderer? — would  you — "  Suddenly 
checking  himself — "  You  are  an  honest 
man,  Ludolph,  and  your  principles  would 
do  honor  to  a  prince !" 

*'  My  principles  ought  to  be  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  every  Swede,"  rejoined  the 
miner ;  "  those  w^ho  would  do  less  are 
traitors." 

**  Would  that  such  principles  were  dis- 
seminated, that  such  principles  were  ge- 
neral!" exclaimed  the  stranger,  with 
energy ;  "  would  that  heart  and  hand, 
that  courage  and  human  prowess  com- 
bining, that " 

"  The  sword  is  far  more  fitter  than  the 
spade,'*  significantly  remarked  Ludolph, 
noting  the  lambent  fire  of  heroism  which 
burnished  his  every  feature.  **  Come, 
come,  confess,  my  good  sir,  have  you  not 
been  trapped  in  the  same  toil  with  my- 
self? have  you  not  been  turned  adrift  for 
being  the  well-wisher  of  your  country  ?" 

"  My  country  !  Sweden!  God  of  hea- 
Ven!"  his  voice  sunk,  tremulous  and 
broken — "  God  of  heaven !  my  country 
is  dear  to  my  soul — dearer,  far  dearer 
than  light  to  the  blind,  than  health  to  the 
sick,  than  liberty  to  the  captive !  'tis  my 
hope,  my  trust,   dearer  than  the  air  I 
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breathe,  dearer  than  the  vital  fount  of  my 
being !'' 

"  Then  you  too  would  give  a  hand  to 
the  fugitive  prince,"  said  Ludolph — "  you 
too  would  aid  him  in  the  hour  of  need." 

**  I  would  ever  aid  the  oppressed,"  fal- 
tered the  stranger. 

**  And  is  not  Gustavus  oppressed?" 
eagerly  questioned  the  peasant;  ''is  he 
not  a  wanderer  in  his  own  land,  baited 
by  foes  and  traitors,  without  one  kindly 
bosom,  without  shelter,  without  bread." 

**  No,  no,  not  without  one  kindly  bo- 
som,*' exclaimed  the  unknown;  "  neither 
is  he  without  hope  or  without  joy.  He 
feels— he " 

"  Know  you  his  abiding  place?"  de- 
manded Ludolph,  and  he  grasped  the 
arm  of  his  inmate  with  a  nerve  of  iron. 

"  How  track  the  footsteps  of  one  pro- 
scribed and  lost,"  asked  the  stranger. 

"  How  guess  that  he  knows  ought  of 
hope  and  joy?"  hastily  rejoined  Ludolph. 

**  Hope,  in  the  mercy  of  heaven ;  joy, 
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in  the  justness  of  his  cause;"  and  the  un- 
known faltered  as  he  spoke,  and  turned 
from  the  piercing  glance  of  his  inquisitor. 
"  Well,  well,  call  it  hope,  and  call  it 
joy,  if  you  will ;  but  many  a  sore  heart- 
ach  must  he  feel,  although  heaven  abounds 
in  mercy,  and  his  cause  in  justice." 

"  There  are  rich  sources  of  joy  known 
only  to  the  heart  which  harbours  them," 
remarked  the  stranger  ;  **  hope  too  some- 
times springs  where  the  ground  appears 
most  barren." 

"  By  the  Mass,  and  I  have  found  it  so 
myself!"  said  the  miner.  ''  The  night  I 
quitted  my  own  village,  1  was  so  deso- 
late, and  so  joyless,  I  thought  hope  never 
could  re-dawn ;  nay,  I  scarce  thanked 
Ludwick  for  the  life  he  had  rescued  :  but 
soon,  in  this  snug  cottage,  and  in  the 
labour  of  my  own  hands,  I  found,  that 
from  the  mind  where  conscience  is  at 
rest,  hope  cannot  long  be  banished  :  and 
though  I  did  sometimes  pine — and  though 
I  do  sometimes  pine  after  the  home  I 
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have  lost — still  I  can  sleep  in  peace,  and 
eat  my  hard  crust  in  gratitude.  But  1 
must  away  :  time  flies  whilst  I  thus  stand 
prating.  To-day  I  will  announce  you  to 
the  inspector,  and  to-morrow,  as  Segis- 
wold,  I  will  conduct  you  to  the  mine." 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Love,  the  master  passion  of  the  soul ! 
The  mystic  essence  of  divinitj  ! 
The  ruling  star!  The  impulsive  spring  of 
Nature  and  of  man  !  Love  yields  not  to  time  ; 
Dies  not  in  death  !  As  internal  fire, 
Growing  on  what  it  feeds,  hid  from  the  eye, 
Deeper  and  brighter  burns  within  the  heart. 

All  of  cheerfulness  faded  from  the  face 
of  the  heavens,  the  very  sun  seemed  to 
dip  behind  a  clouded  canopy,  as  Xavier 
lost  sight  of  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  as 
the  little  spire  of  Saverdsio  became  a 
speck  in  the  horizon,  and  the  Alpine 
heights,  and  the  close  mantling  pine- 
forests,  mingled  in  the  haze  of  distance. 
He  paused  in  melancholy  musing,  and  as 
his  hand  relinquished  the  reins,  as  he 
turned  once  more  to  seek  the  home  of 
happier  hours,  a  feeling  more  of  de^on- 
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dence  than  of  anticipation  prevailed;  a 
feeling,  imbittered  by  the  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try, gendered  in  her  wrongs,  nurtured  in 
her  endurance  :  his  heart  sickened  at  the 
bond  which  bound  him  to  Denmark,  at 
the  strange  and  capricious  destiny  which 
enrolled  the  noble  Banner  among  the  ene- 
mies of  Sweden* 

"  Ah !  rather  to  have  been  born  a  pea- 
sant," he  exclaimed,  dashing  away  the 
scalding  tear;  '*  rather  to  have  tilled  her 
fields,  delved  her  mines,  laboured  for  her 
weal;  rather  to  have  perished  in  her 
emancipation,  than  to  wear  the  degraded 
livery  of  Christiern.  Oh,  my  father!  if 
thou  would'st  forswear  the  bondage,  if 
thou  would'st  renounce  the  allegiance,  if 
thou  would'st  return  to  Saverdsio,  and 
live  within  the  influence  of  my  uncle's 
virtues,  thou  mightest  be  less  prospe- 
rous, but  thy  present,  thy  eternal  felicity, 
would  be  more  complete !" 

As  he  spoke,  a  tear  trickled  down  his 
cheek;  he  thought  *'  of  the  days  of  other 
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years,"  of  the  once  despotic  influence  of 
his  sainted  mother,  of  her  beauty,  of  her 
innocence,  of  her  powerful  hold  upon  his 
father's  heart ;  he  mourned  in  her  an  auxi- 
liary who  doubtless  would  have  wedded 
that  father  to  her  home  and  to  her  hopes ; 
and  then  he  recalled  his  own  farewell 
visit  to  her  turfy  bed  till  every  feeling 
sunk  in  sadness. 

That  very  morning,  ere  yet  the  dense 
vapours  of  night  had  vanished  before 
the  orb  of  day,  had  he  stolen  from  his 
chamber^ — had  he  alone  and  unmarked 
repaired  to  the  church-yard — had  he 
knelt  upon  the  same  narrow  mound  whicli 
had  once  been  steeped  in  the  heart's- 
tears  of  Banner,  which  had  been  his  rest- 
ing-place through  one  long  sorrowing 
night,  amid  groans,  and  lamentations, 
and  almost  maddened  woe: — there  had 
he  knelt,  and  there  had  he  invoked  the 
beatified  spirit ;  there  had  he  prayed  for 
peace  and  renovated  glory  to  Sweden, 
for  grace  to  perfoim  all  the  duties  of  a  son: 
c  2 
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and  plucking,  ere  yet  he  arose,  one  Inrf 
from  the  sacred  hillock,  and  pressing  it 
to  his  lips,  and  hiding  it  in  his  bosom — 
"  This  memento  of  thee  my  mother,"  he 
ejaculated — "  this  relic  of  our  country, 
should  resolution  falter,  in  distance,  and 
in  absence,  will  re-string  fortitude,  and 
give  fresh  nerve  to  patriotism !" 

Again  he  drew  forth  the  withering  root, 
and  again  every  pulse  throbbed  with 
bursting  suffocating  emotion ;  he  read  in 
it  the  epitome  of  his  country;  despoiled 
of  liberty,  as  necessary  to  the  w  ell  being 
of  man,  as  sap  and  moisture  to  the  perish- 
ing fibres;  enrolled  amid  the  conquests  of 
Denmark,  as  defenceless,  and  as  blight- 
ed, as  the  turf  he  was  about  to  bear  to 
her  hostile  shores. 

Again  each  feeling  rose  in  arms ;  again 
did  the  mandate  of  his  father  savour  of 
tyranny  and  coercion;  it  tore  him  from 
the  bleeding  bosom  of  Sweden,  and  trans- 
porting him  amidst  her  direct  foes,  stamp- 
ed it  almost  crime  to  draw  the  sword  in 
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her  bankrupt  cause.  But  for  the  mild 
benignity,  the  pious  trusting  fortitude  of 
de  Stiernhehn,  he  had  become  a  rebel  to 
his  father's  will — but  for  de  Stiernhelm, 
the  cool,  the  dispassionate,  the  exemplary 
disciple  of  the  doctrines  he  taught;  for 
his  **  was  the  soul  whose  virtues  unite 
heaven  with  earth,  gods  with  men — "  he 
had  dismissed  his  father  s  messenger — he 
had  sent  him  back  to  Jutland,  with  an 
answer  at  best  evasive  and  cold.  De 
Stiernhelm  rose  to  memory,  rich  in  all  his 
native  excellence ;  the  humble  pastor  of 
his  little  flock ;  the  tutor,  the  friend,  who 
had  laboured  to  teach  him  the  hard  lesson 
of  self-knowledge,  the  difficult,  the  ardu- 
ous conquest  over  feeling. 

**  And  shall  I  disgrace  his  rare  coun- 
sels ?"  he  murmured — "  shall  his  admoni- 
tions fall  scattered  by  the  rude  breath  of 
passion  ?  Oh  no !  my  friend,  my  more 
than  father  1"  and  thrusting  the  turf  back 
into  his  bosom,  he  turned  no  more  to- 
wards Saverdsio,  but  pursued  his  journey 
with  a  firmer  heart. 
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Far  would  it  exceed  our  limits,  to  linger 
o'er  the  devastations  of  war,  to  pburtray 
the  weighty  scourge,  which  turns  plenty 
into  ruin,  and  peace  into  despair:  heavy 
had  it  fallen  throughout  Sweden,  ravag- 
ing all  of  human  comfort,  martyring  all 
of  human  hope:  it  still  desolated  the  pro- 
vinces, it  still  smoked  in  every  hamlet ; 
the  fruits  of  industry  lay  blasted,  the  ener- 
gy of  man  destroyed.  Xavier  beheld  the 
blackened  signs  of  universal  ruin  with 
mingled  indignation  and  regret,  with  a 
spirit  bleeding  at  wrongs  he  could  neither 
ameliorate  or  redress  :  he  beheld  groups 
of  Danish  soldiery ;  he  heard  often  be- 
neath the  same  roof,  the  loud  revelry  of 
carousal,  and  the  low  half  muttered  curse 
of  despair ;  he  beheld  the  injured  and  the 
injurer,  the  despoiled,  the  mined  hus- 
bandman, and  the  ruthless  merciless  in- 
vader, who  rioted  on  the  fruits  of  his  ho- 
nest toil. 

Alas !  it  was  the  fate  of  conquest — it 
is  the  fate  of  conquest — it  is  the  bitter  tax 
which  the  victor  inflicts  upon  the  van- 
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qtiished,  the  dire  reprisal  which  power 
ever  entails  upon  weakness,  the  curse 
hurled  by  man  upon  his  fellow,  the  re- 
lentless cognizance  which  un-humans  hu- 
manity, freezing'  all  the  genial  springs  of 
pity :  for  is  not 

Man  hard  of  heart  to  man  !  of  horrid  thina^s 
Most  horrid. 

Guaranteed  by  a  passport  furnished  hy 
his  father,  and  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  tyrant  Crumpein,  Xavier  passed  un- 
molested through  the  ravagers  of  his 
country ;  and  soon  tossed  upon  the  bil- 
lowy surge,  and  left  to  inaction  and  re- 
flection, he  watched  the  coast  of  Sweden, 
quick  receding  from  his  view,  with  a  bur- 
dened and  a  drooping  spirit.  He  felt  a 
care  at  heart  novel  and  pungent;  it  arose 
in  the  new  persecutor  of  Sigrida,  in  the 
difficulties  and  perplexities  by  which  she 
was  surrounded,  in  the  fearful  conceal- 
ment from  her  father,  and  the  possible 
perseverance  of  the  unknown:  he  thought 
it  a  brother's  solicitude,  the  natural  an- 
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xiety  of  friendly  regard — Mistaken  Xa- 
vier  !  it  owned  birth  in  an  interest  dearer 
than  ought  of  brother's  love,  in  a  prepos- 
session bankrupting  all  of  brother's  feel- 
ing— in  love,  in  timid,  bashful,  infant  love, 
glowing,  yet  unconscious  of  its  being! 

Often  did  he  think  of  de  Stiernhelm ; 
often  did  he  recall  the  mute  embrace  in 
parting ;  but  oftener  still  did  Sigrida 
"  come  forth  in  her  beauty;  with  down- 
cast look  and  tearful  eye  !"  such  as  when 
last  he  beheld  her,  when  fearful  and  sor- 
rowing, she  disclosed  her  unfortunate  ren- 
contre with  the  mysterious  stranger :  if 
he  slept  it  was  to  dream  of  that  stranger ; 
it  was  to  start  and  awaken  at  her  fancied 
shriek,  for  imagination,  that  torturing 
fiend  to  repose,  would  picture  her  strug- 
gling and  frenzied  in  his  giant  grasp. 
Desponding,  almost  to  melancholy,  Xa- 
vier  would  pace  the  little  deck,  and  gaze 
upon  the  eddying  flood,  Sigrida  buoyant 
on  every  wave ;  or  sailing  on  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  or  borne  back  to  Rustgoden, 
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his  heart  and  his  feelings  would  war 
against  the  mandate  of  separation.  As 
speedily  as  circumstances  would  admit,  he 
resolved  to  petition  a  return  to  Dale- 
carlia:  the  visible  decline  of  de  Stiern- 
helm's  health  would  give  force  to  his 
request,  and  Banner  could  not  miss  a  son 
to  whose  person  he  had  so  long  been  a 
stranger.  Such  was  the  day-dream  of 
the  lover — such  the  bosomed  consolations 
softening  the  murmurs  of  regret ;  preju- 
dice jaundiced  every  feeling  in  his  natu- 
rally warm  heart ;  and  recognizing  in  his 
father,  the  subject  and  the  partizan  of 
Christiern,  he  landed  at  Flensburgh,  he 
stept  upon  the  Danish  shore,  with  a  sen- 
sation beggering  description.  But  ah! 
who  can  quell  the  throes  of  nature — who 
can  repress  the  yearnings  of  the  heart — 
who  can  place  a  boundary  to  the  ardent 
springs  of  genuine  affection ! 

Weak,  perishable  was  the  ice-chill  of 
imagined  indifference  !     A  voice,  a  bustle 
from  without,  a  quick  step  in  the  passage 
c5 
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of  tlie  little  inn  in  which  he  rested,  ba- 
nished all  of  Christiern's  usurpation  from 
his  mind.  The  door  opened— he  looked 
up — he  pressed  his  hand  to  stay  the 
throbbings  of  his  bosom  ;  his  eyes  felt 
dazzled  by  the  noble  form  before  him ; 
he  tottered — he  half  bent  his  knee  in  in- 
voluntary homage.  It  was  count  Banner, 
the  widower  of  Magdalene,  the  governor 
ofCalo,the  favoured  servant  of  Christiern! 

Tumultuous  was  the  rush  of  feeling; 
even  Sigrida  was  forgotten  in  the  wild 
pressure,  in  the  joyous  clasp  of  the  first 
embrace !  A  son,  a  father,  restored  to 
each  other,  after  so  many  years  of  ab- 
sence : — it  needed  a  veil  over  the  sponta- 
neous emotions  of  the  heart,  for  it  was 
long,  very  long,  ere  coherence  and  com- 
posure re-dawned.  ^ 

Calculating  on  the  exact  period  of  Xa- 
vier's  arrival,  the  count  had  repaired  to 
Flensburgh,  because  he  wished  no  witness 
to  his  meeting  with  the  son  of  her  who 
was  the  hope  of  his  youth ;  he  wished, 
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alone  and  unmarked,  to  trace  the  half 
glance,  to  catch  the  slightest  outline  of  a 
form,  an  image,  which  spite  of  all  the 
changes  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  had  lived 
in  his  memory,  and  tinged  the  brightest 
glories  of  his  fortune  with  thought  and 
care. 

He  had  married  his  cousin,  the  lady 
Christina,  because  he  had  lost  all  power 
of  opposition;  because  his  spirit  had  sunk 
in  the  grave  with  Magdalene,  and  his  fa- 
ther had  not  forgotten  to  menace:  he 
was  kind  to  the  lawful  partner  of  his  weal 
and  woe,  because  his  nature  was  gentle- 
ness, because  his  heart  was  the  seat  of 
benevolence  and  feeling,  because,  mind- 
ful of  the  peace  of  every  created  being, 
he  would  have  quitted  his  path  to  spare 
the  creeping  worm. 

Such  was  the  parent  who  wept  upon 
the  neck  of  Xavier,  who  straining  him  to 
his  bosom  with  an  anguished  clasp,  ga- 
zed upon  the  harsher  features  of  Magda- 
lene, until  every  sense  ached  with  fond- 
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ness.     The  hours  of  affection,   of  early 
interest,  of  hope,   of  passion,  returned ; 
memory  lingered  over  the  grave  of  de- 
parted bliss :   and  when  he  faltered  out 
the  name  of  de  Stiernhelm,  it  was  with 
an  emotion  almost  too  great  for  utter- 
ance— de  Stiernhelm  revived  a  thousand 
fond   fancies,   struck   upon   the   dearest 
chords  of  his  heart,  thrilled  upon  every 
nerve  of  sensibility — the  brother  of  her 
he  had  idolized  and  lost,  the  christian 
pastor  who  had  smoothed  her  pillow  of 
death,  who  lived  but  for  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow- creatures  !    He  listened  to,  he 
joined  in  his  praises;  he  mourned  his  de- 
clining health ;  he  encouraged  his  son  in 
all  the  duty  and  honor  he  bore  him  ;  he 
would  go  himself  to  Saverdsio;  he  would 
crave  a  last  blessing;   spite  of  the  re- 
straints   imposed   upon   his   station,    he 
would   visit   the    holy  man,    he    would 
glean  an  impressive  lesson  in  his  pass  to 
eternity. 

**  Say  rather  from  his  life,  my  father," 
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faltered  Xavier,  trembling  at  the  bare 
mention  of  an  event  so  feared :  "  long  may 
he  be  spared  to  bless  the  sorrowing  and 
the  desolate,  to  pour  the  rich  unction  of 
christian  charity  into  the  wounds  of  the 
broken-hearted,  to  bind  the  bruised  reed, 
to  lure  back  the  wavering,  to  strengthen 
the  irresolute.  Oh !  if  you  could  see  him, 
if  you  could  hear  him,  if — " 

''  I  have  felt — I  have  witnessed  all," 
interrupted  Banner — "  I  have  seen  him 
chase  his  own  tears,  struggle  against  his 
own  misery,  combat  his  own  feelings, 
and  forget  all  but  my  hopelessness  and 
my  despair.  Xavier,  your  mother  was  all 
angel!  too  good,  too  pure  for  earth,  she  -— " 
He  rose — he  paced  the  chamber — he 
buried  his  face  in  his  spread  hand. 
'*  Alas!"  pausing,  and  gazing  intently  on 
his  son,  "  I  cannot  forget  the  past,  yet 
when  I  dwell  upon  the  past,  it  maddens 
me." 

"  My  uncle,"  timidly  pronounced  Xa- 
vier, ''  would  descant  on  the  duty  of  re- 
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signation,  on  the  virtue  of  submission, 
until  he  drew  converts,  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure of  grief;  until  he  would  almost  re- 
concile the  chastisement  of  local  ill ;  he 
would " 

"  Your  uncle  is  a  philosopher,"  ex- 
claimed the  count,  *'  a  saint,  wearing  the 
coil  of  flesh,  despoiled  of  all  its  impuri- 
ties— I  but  man." 

'*  My  uncle,"  rejoined  Xavier,  **  is  a 
christian  minister ;  his  philosophy,  a  pro- 
mised eternity." 

"  Enough,  dear  boy  ;  I  would  shadow 
the  humblest  virtue  of  de  Stiernhelm  ;  I 
would  emulate  his  faintest  good :  in  truth, 
if  you  have  imbibed  half  his  rich  and 
honeyed  precepts,  you  will  find  here  much 
to  mourn,  and  much  to  deplore." 

*'  Much  to  reverence,  and  much  to 
love !"  eagerly  exclaimed  Xavier,  charm- 
ed by  the  candid  acknowledgment  of 
error,  and  joying  in  the  humility  of  his 
father;  "  much  to  excite  my  gratitude, 
and  more  to  rivet  my  respect !  Oh,  that 
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I    had    seen — that   I    had    known    you 
earlier!" 

Banner  fixed  his  eyes  intently  on  his 
son ;  he  beheld  his  countenance  crimsoned 
with  emotion,  and  every  speaking  linea- 
ment confessing  self-accusation.  It  was 
the  very  look  of  Magdalene,  when  after 
her  stolen  marriage,  she  stood  in  the 
presence  of  de  Stiernhelm  ;  it  flooded 
his  cheek  with  tears,  and  dissipating 
fortitude,  cast  him  again  upon  his 
neck. 

''  Alas !"  he  faltered,  "  but  for  circum- 
stances, the  years  of  absence  had  been 
lessened ;  but  for  circumstances,  I  too 
had  shared  the  blessing  of  de  Stiernhelm's 
example — 1  had  lived  within  the  shadow 
of  my  Magdalene's  rest.  But  why  the 
wish,  my  son? — why  the  desire  which 
must  have  severed  you  from  a  spot  so 
loved?" 

"  Because,"  said  Xavier,  and  he  trem- 
bled as  he  spoke,  "  I  have  often  been 
unjust — I  have  accused  you  wrongfully — 
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I  have  even  fancied  that  new  interests,  new 
claims,  had  blotted  out — had — had ^" 

"  Did  de  Stiernhelm  judge  me  so  harsh- 
ly ?"  questioned  Banner. 

"  Never,  never,  my  father  ;  he  has  jus- 
tified you  when  I  have  dared  to  arraign ; 
he  has  represented  you,  tied,  chained 
down  by  imperative  duty,  when  I  have 
viewed  all  through  the  corroding  medium 
of  prejudice." 

*'  De  Stiernhelm !  blessed  de  Stiern- 
helm !"  ejaculated  the  count,  *'  he  has  been 
my  defender  against  the  hasty  judgment  of 
my  own  son ;  he  has  acquitted  when  even 
appearances  witnessed  against  me :  he 
knew  my  heart ;  you  knew  me  but  by  re- 
presentation. Dearest  Xavier,  yours  was 
a  natural  conclusion;  for  years  of  ab- 
sence, months  of  silence,  indeed  savours 
of  neglect." 

"  Oh!  but  it  was  a  conclusion  which 
covers  me  with  regret,"  murmured  Xa- 
vier, "  which  steeps  me  in  confusion  and 
repentance." 
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"  Then  does  it  claim  an  absolving  bal- 
sam," rejoined  Banner,  raising  him  to 
his  arms.  *'  Be  at  peace,  my  son,  for 
more  than  my  heart,  my  judgment  ac- 
quits you." 

Gradually  were  the  dim  shadows  of 
twilight  stealing  o'er  the  rich  glories  of 
day,  when  the  fortress  of  Calo,  rearing  its 
high  towers  amidst  forests  of  beech  and 
oak,  first  blackened  the  line  of  the  hori- 
zon. The  count  pointed  it  out  as  a  haven 
of  rest:  Xavier  only  sighed,  for  in  it  he 
beheld  the  state  prison  of  his  country- 
men: yet  he  confined  his  sensations  to 
his  own  bosom;  he  spoke  not  as  he  passed 
over  the  heath-covered  plain ;  he  even 
struggled  against  the  creeping  shudder 
which  iced  his  blood  when  crossing  the 
drawbridge. 

They  drove  into  the  court-yard. 

It  was  a  moment  for  exertion  and  self- 
command  ;  he  was  about  to  behold  the 
being  who  occupied  the  place  of  his 
angelic  mother,  of  her  who  had  yielded 
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him  life  with  her  own.     The  eyes  of  his 
father  were  turned  upon  him,  as  though 
to  crave  support  in  the  ensuing  interview, 
and  he  laboured  hard  how  best  to  realize 
the  opinion  formed   of  de   Stiernhelm's 
precepts;  yet  when  he  followed  along  the 
stone  passages,  when  he  heard  the  rever- 
berating echo  of  his  own  footsteps,  wheil 
he  beheld  the  lonely  desolation,  the  drear 
silence  around,  he  thought  of  the  hostages 
so    dishonorably   retained,   of  the   royal 
Gustavus,  who  in  this  very  castle,  beneath 
the  custody  of  his  father,  had  breathed 
forth  many  a  sigh  of  complaint.     *'  And 
now  an  exile/'  mused  Xavier,  ''  despoiled 
of  inheritance,   hurled   from  possession, 
wandering  through  the  land  he  was  born 
to  rule,  perhaps,  suffering,  dying  unaided, 
denied  the  common  rite  of  holy  sepulture." 

His  courage,  his  resolution  faltered  ; 
impulsively  he  grasped  the  arm  of  his  fa- 
ther ere  he  threw  open  the  door  at  which 
he  paused, 

'*  One  instant — one  little  instant/'  he 
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implored,  and  then  he  wiped  the  cohl 
dews  from  his  forehead,  and  with  both 
his  hands  tried  to  press  down  the  rising 
throbs  of  his  heart. 

"  My  son — my  dear  son,"  whispered 
Banner,  "  conquer  this  emotion,  repress 
this  o'erwhelming  burst  of  sensibility.  You 
will  find  the  countess,  amiable,  gentle, 
prepared  to  regard  you  for  my  sake,  to 
love  you  for  your  own." 

"  Now,  now,  my  father,"  said  Xavier, 
and  again  he  became  himself. 

The  countess  was  indeed  amiable  and 
gentle ;  unmarked  by  any  preeminence  of 
beauty  or  of  talent ;  unassuming  and  be- 
neficent, devoted  to  her  lord,  and  fulfill- 
ing every  duty  of  her  station :  hers  was 
not  that  quick  sensibility  which  springs 
from  the  heart  to  the  eye,  not  that  sensi- 
tive emotion,  so  endearing,  and  yet  so 
pungent.  Fitted  for  a  quiet  pass  through 
life,  unacquainted  with  the  turbulence  of 
passion,  with  the  wild  starts  of  ungovern- 
ed  will,  devout,  submissive,  and  humble, 
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she  might  be  said  to  sojourn  in  peaceful 
eonformity,  lightly  skimming  o'er  the  plea- 
surable pursuits  of  earth,  and  anchoring 
all  her  rest  on  heaven. 

Banner  had  been  the  chosen  of  her 
earliest  fancy ;  affianced  in  youth,  she  had 
loved  him  ere  sensible  of  the  nature  of  her 
feelings ;  he  had  been  her  criterion  in  all 
of  human  perfection,  the  being  for  whom 
alone  she  sighed :  and  when  accident,  or 
destiny,  in  the  matchless  form  of  Magda- 
lene, hurried  him  into  all  the  transports 
of  ardent  passion — when  in  Dalecarlia, 
he  was  breathing  forth  his  soul  at  the  feet 
of  the  sister  of  de  Stiernhelm,  she  was 
numbering  the  hours  of  his  absence,  and 
tarrying  his  return  in  patient  unmurmuring 
solitude.  The  blight  of  her  hopes  filled 
not  her  gentle  spirit  with  hatred ;  she  join* 
ed  not  in  the  persecution  of  her  hapless 
cousin;  trembling  at  the  indignant  burst 
of  her  uncle  s  rage,  she  wept  at  his  feet, 
she  strove  to  soften  him  to  forgiveness 
and  to  pity :  and  whilst  Banner  was  con- 
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fined  in  the  isle  of  Bornholm,  whilst  a  pri- 
soner in  the  monastery  of  St.  Salvador, 
his  bereaved  Magdalene  was  pining  out 
her  life,  meek  and  forgiving,  Christina 
was  praying  for  his  happiness,  and  labour- 
ing for  his  pardon :  her  own  election  was 
made;  her  whole  soul  wooed  the  comforts 
of  religion;  she  would  become  a  candi- 
date for  heaven  through  deeds  of  holiness ; 
she  would  bestow  one  half  of  her  princely 
possessions  on  Banner,  the  remainder  she 
would  bear  with  her  to  that  peaceful  sanc- 
tuary, where 

Grief  forgets  to  groan,  and  love  to  weep. 

But  ah  !  how  vain  are  our  calculations 
on  all  things  earthly !  The  irrevocable 
veil,  already  in  imagination  shrouding 
the  brows  of  Christina,  was  destined  to 
yield  to  the  wedding  garment. 

Little  formed  for  opposition,  her  own 
immediate  choice  was  ceded  to  the  wishes 
of  her  uncle;  the  period  for  profession 
delayed,  and  the  voluntary  nun  held  back 
to  a  world  from  which  all  her  wishes  had 
vanished. 
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Desperate  even  to  the  risk  of  life, 
already  have  we  seen  how  Banner  escaped 
from  his  cloister-prison:  but  not  alas! 
until  death  had  claimed  the  lovely  object 
of  his  heart's  worship,  not  until  the  uncon- 
scious rival  of  his  cousin  was  returned 
to  her  mother  earth.  The  first  burst  of 
his  despair  yielded  to  the  soothing  remon- 
strances of  de  Stiernhelm — the  first  act 
of  his  duty  spoke  in  his  return  to  Den- 
mark. Christina  again  lived  to  hope;  she 
sympathized  in  all  his  sorrows;  she  listen- 
ed to,  she  wept  the  tale  of  his  woes :  what 
he  had  lost  in  brilliancy  he  had  gained 
in  interest;  and  soon  did  the  pale  and 
mourning  widower  of  Magdalene  chase 
every  vestal  thought  from  her  bosom ;  soon 
did  the  pious  calling,  originating  in  dis- 
appointed hope,  give  place  to  the  earth- 
born  incertitudes  of  passion.  A  withering, 
blighted,  half  broken  heart  was  the  prize 
she  coveted ;  she  wooed  it  by  acts  of  un- 
abating  solicitude,  by  gentleness  and  by 
virtue — she  stole  into  his  confidence — she 
gradually  sapped  his  esteem — she  mourn- 
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ed  the  fatal  blight  of  his  felicity — she 
blamed  the  past  rigour  of  her  uncle ;  yet 
repairing  the  existing  breach  between 
them,  she  restored  again  something  like 
unanimity.  Alive  to  gratitude,  Banner 
yielded  all  he  had  to  bestow — friendship 
and  regard :  and  when  in  conformity  to 
the  prayers  of  his  father,  he  led  her  to  the 
altar,  in  feeling  he  was  still  the  widower 
of  Magdalene,  in  tenderness,  in  passion, 
he  was  still  wedded  to  the  bride  of  his 
youth. 

Years  wore  away  in  quiet  unvarying 
interest ;  the  count  slept  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  his  ancestors ;  Banner  occupied 
his  posts  in  the  state  and  in  the  army. 
Shuddering  at  the  unjust  usurpation  of 
Denmark,  at  the  ruthless  ambition  tri- 
umphing over  right,  at  the  devastating 
scourge  which  swept  away  the  comforts 
and  the  honours  of  Sweden,  at  the  perse- 
vering enmity  which  levelled  her  to  the 
dust,  his  upright  mind  condemned  the 
actions  of  Christiem ;  yet  as  his  king,  as 
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his  ruler,  he  tried  to  shut  his  eyes  to  his 
enormities  :  where  he  could  palliate,  he 
exerted  all  his  limited  interest ;  where 
he  could  only  censure,  he  smothered  the 
rising  murmur  on  the  trite  score  of  ha- 
bitual respect,  forgetful,  that  it  is  the 
man,  and  not  the  station,  which  justly 
claims  the  fealty  of  the  heart.  In  his 
government  in  Jutland  he  could  only  think 
of  his  absent  son,  for  the  exigence  of  the 
times  confined  him  to  his  station,'  and  all 
which  had  been  breathed  as  the  wish  of 
Magdalene  was  his  soul's  law :  Xavier 
then  was  consigned  wholly  and  entirely 
to  the  care  and  tuition  of  de  Stiernhelm  : 
and  when  the  limit  fixed  by  his  departed 
mother  arrived,  when  the  years  assigned 
for  his  sojourn  at  Saverdsio  had  expired, 
the  fatal  deeds,  the  bloody  massacres, 
perpetrated  by  an  infuriate  and  outrageous 
conqueror,  rendered  removal  at  best  ha- 
zardous. Dalecarlia,  and  the  surround- 
ing provinces,  were  thick  scattered  with 
Danish  troops,  merciless  and  arbitrary  as 
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their  fierce  ruler  ;  and  the  count  himself, 
in  the  active  duties  of  his  government, 
had  scarce  time  to  devote  one  thought  to 
his  own  domestic  arrangements.  Solicit- 
ing and  obtaining  the  custody  of  the  royal 
Gustavus,  all  of  interest  and  attention 
pointed  to  his  comfort ;  and  the  amiable 
countess,  exerting  all  her  powers  to  please, 
and  shaping  her  conduct  by  the  model  of 
him  she  loved,  strove  how  best  to  muffle 
the  shackles  of  restraint,  or  rather,  to  veil 
every  thorn  beneath  the  specious  flowers 
of  courtesy.  But  vain  were  their  united 
efforts  to  beguile  the  days,  and  weeks, 
and  months  of  dire  captivity ;  the  noble 
mind  of  the  prisoner,  spurning  slothful 
ease,  alive  to  the  bleeding  wrongs  of  his 
country,  and  racked  by  his  unjust  and 
barbarous  detention,  watched  the  favor- 
able moment  for  emancipation,  caught  at 
the  heavenward  ray  of  liberty,  and  spite 
of  hosts  and  foes,  spite  of  the  threatened 
forfeiture  of  life,  spite  of  all  which  man 
dressed  in  brief  authority  could  denounce 
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and  execute,  fled  from  the  castle  of  Calo, 
fled  from  Jutland,  escaped  without  inhe- 
ritance, escaped  to  wander  without  a 
resting-place. 

Called  back,  in  the  unvarying  blank 
which  succeeded,  to  his  own  individual 
hopes,  the  mind  and  heart  of  count  Ban- 
ner flew  to  Saverdsio  :  the  duty  he  owed 
his  prince  had  kept  him  zealous  to  his 
post :  but  now  all  the  feelings  of  the  fa- 
ther rose  to  the  claims  of  the  son ;  the 
lapse  of  years  was  forgotten;  the  memory 
of  Magdalene  was  anew  embalmed  in 
tears.  Ardent,  and  fond,  and  confiding, 
he  flew  to  Flensburgh — he  received  to  his 
arms  the  pledge  so  dearly  purchased — he 
beheld  his  son,  his  only  son,  rich  in  exter- 
nal beauty,  in  internal  worth — he  blessed 
in  the  preceptor,  the  respected  brother  of 
Magdalene:  again  the  day-spring  of  love, 
of  hope,  of  blessedness  revived ;  years 
faded  like  a  vision  of  the  night,  Magda- 
lene, decked  in  all  her  pristine  loveliness, 
fair  and  gentle  as  her  sister  spirits  of  the 
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sky,  glowed  on  fancy:  and  when  illusion 
vanished,  when  awakened  to  sad  reality, 
when  piloting  through  the  gloomy  pas- 
sages of  Calo,  his  heart  anchored,  his 
eyes  riveted  on  the  child  of  his  love, 
every  pulse  throbbed,  every  sense  ached 
with  the  mingled  rush  of  transport  and 
anguish. 

A  cordial  greeting  spoke  in  the  em- 
brace of  the  countess ;  she  questioned  of 
de  Stiernhelm,  of  his  pursuits,  his  occu- 
pations, as  though  she  too  had  been  a 
witness  of  his  virtues ;  of  the  little  curacy, 
and  of  every  shrub,  and  every  tree,  and 
every  rustic  habitation,  as  if  the  descrip- 
tive pencil  of  partiality  had  indeed  sketch- 
ed the  outline.  It  was  evident  Banner 
had  panegyrised  the  pious  excellence  of 
the  brother  of  Magdalene,  had  recited 
anecdotes  to  his  praise  and  to  his  honor — 
Xavier  felt  it,  and  his  eloquent  smile, 
and  his  heart-beaming  eye,  proclaimed 
his  gratitude. 

All  was  harmony ;  restraint  wore  away ; 
d2 
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disquietude  and  gloom  vanished  like  the 
mists  of  morning;  projects  for  amuse- 
ment, schemes  for  happiness,  vrere  dis- 
cussed and  formed :  the  count  each  mo- 
ment rose  higher  in  estimation;  the  coun- 
tess acquired  fresh  claim  to  amiability ; 
even  the  hostile  aspect,  the  despotic  ty- 
ranny of  Denmark,  yielded  to  the  hal- 
cyon calm  of  individual  peace: — and  not 
until  parting  for  the  night,  Xavier  follow- 
ed old  Orlof  to  his  chamber,  did  he  re- 
collect that  the  castle  of  Calo,  beneath 
the  governance  of  his  father,  had  been 
the  prison  of  the  oppressed. 

''  The  state  chamber,  my  lord,"  said 
the  aged  domestic,  throwing  open  the 
door;  "  the  same  the  prince  occupied." 

''  The  prince,"  echoed  Xavier. 

''  Yes,  my  lord,  the  royal  Gustavus 
whilst  a  prisoner  at  Calo." 

*'  Alas  !  what  an  association  of  painful, 
torturing,  agitating  sensations,  did  that 
one  single  sentence  awaken!  Xavier  had 
reached  the  centre   of   the  magnificent 
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apartment,  and  he  stood,  root-bound, 
ga;^ing  on  the  canopied  bed,  as  though  it 
were  the  bier  of  death,  rather  than  the 
couch  of  repose. 

**  My  lord  the  count,"  pursued  Orlof, 
regardless  of  his  emotion,  "  studied  all 
for  the  comfort  of  his  noble  prisoner; 
and  he  assigned  him  this  chamber,  be- 
cause he  honored  his  worth,  and  pitied 
his  misfortunes.  Many  and  oft  times 
have  I  tended  the  prince  hither,  and  seen 
him  grateful  for  kindness,  although  he 
scarce  knew  how  to  smile ;  have  I " 

*^  You,"  interrupted  Xavier,  gazing 
eagerly  and  sorrowfully  on  the  speaker. 

"  Yes,  I,  my  lord ;  for  the  count,  your 
noble  father,  honoured  me  with  the  post, 
because  he  was  pleased  to  say  I  was 
trust-worthy,  and  because  I  had  lived  in 
the  service  of  the  family,  when  he  himself 
was  but  a  stripling  youth." 

**  And  you  have  seen  the  brave  and  in- 
jured Gustavus,  in  this  very  room,  sleep- 
ing upon  that  very  bed,"  said  Xavier. 
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"  Truly  have  I,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Or- 
lof ;  "  and  many  and  oft  times  have  I  left 
the  prince  stationed  at  yon  window  open- 
ing to  the  forest,  and  found  him  hours 
after  in  the  self-same  spot;'  sometimes, 
when  quite  dark,  as  though  counting  the 
stars;  and  sometimes,  in  bright  day,  look- 
ing, as  if  he  were  watching  the  birds,  and 
envying  them  their  liberty." 

*^  Unhappy  prince!"  sighed  Xavier — ^ 
**  doubtless  his  was  a  mournful  contempla- 
tion, and  fitting  the  colour  of  his  fortune.'* 

"  Holy  saints!  mournful  enough,"  re- 
plied the  garrulous  old  man ;  *'  for  he 
would  sigh,  and  pace  the  long  galleries, 
as  though  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  des- 
tiny, looking  as  wan  and  as  woe-begone 
as  an  unblessed  ghost.  Man  craves  after 
riches  and  honors,  forsooth,  toiling  and 
labouring  to  gather  them :  but  I  would 
rather  be  the  meanest  helper  in  my  lord 
the  count's  stable,  than  heir  to  such  an 
heritage;  for  what  is  an  earthly  crown 
without  peace  ?" 
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"  True,"  sighed  Xavier ;  "  but  his  earthly 
crown,  his  heritage  of  majesty,  his " 

He  paused — he  was  about  to  trace  the 
evil  up  to  its  existing  source,  the  tyran- 
nous usurpation,  the  vindictive  violence 
of  Christiern ;  but  he  remembered  he  was 
in  Denmark,  and  though  he  spurned  the 
degrading  weakness  of  fear,  he  checked, 
in  respect  to  his  father,  the  impulse  of 
indignant  feeling. 

Orlof  read  the  struggle,  but  he  shook 
his  head,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders,  in 
mute  significance ;  and  long  after  he  had 
quitted  the  chamber,  Xavier  continued 
wrapt  in  thought,  musing  on  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  changes  of  human  life  ;  on  the 
trials,  which  at  best  chequer  the  mournful 
pilgrimage,  and  dash  with  quick  coming 
showers  the  sunbeams  of  joy ;  on  the  di- 
versified character  of  the  heart ;  on  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  its  corruptions,  and 
its  properties;  some  living  the  blessing, 
some  the  curse  of  their  fellow-beings ;  some 
toiling  out  an  inheritance  above  the  hea- 
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vens,  others,  covered  with  guilt  and  blood, 
descending  to  the  grave  amid  curses  and 
execrations,  fatal,  fatal  proofs,  of  the  pro- 
pensity to  evil,  of  the  degeneracy  of  man! 
Xavier  thought  of  Christiern,  of  his  enor- 
mities, of  his  frightful  crimes,  of  his  grace- 
less ambition ;  consistent  but  in  cruelty, 
living  but  to  desolate,  trampling  upon 
light,  glorying  in  the  wreck  the  mad  tem- 
pest of  his  passions  had  effected :  with 
tlie  injurer  arose  the  injured ;  and  not 
until  the  Lethe  of  repose  shut  out  all  of 
this  nether  world,  did  his  mind  cease  to 
dwell  on,  and  his  heart  to  ache  for  the 
wrongs  and  sorrows  of  the  wandering 
Gustavus, 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Anarchy,  the  leveller  of  honour, 
Gorges  on  human  principle.    Its  base 
Is  the  abolition  of  law  j — ^its  progress 
Crime ; — ^its  aim  despoliation.    Subvarting 
The  beauty  of  order,  it  riots  on 
Innocence  ;  annihilating  morality  j 
Nor  spares,  like  the  deluge  of  olden  time, 
One  olive-branch  for  man. 

SiGRIDA  sunk  back  on  her  seat,  mo- 
tionless, but  not  senseless,  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  towering  form  of  the  intruder, 
and  every  power  of  speech  lost ;  and  not 
until  he  cast  himself  at  her  feet,  not  until 
snatching  her  hand,  in  the  familiarity  of 
assurance,  he  forcibly  pressed  it  to  his 
lips  and  to  his  breast,  did  she  start  into 
being ;  then,  trembling,  and  colourless  as 
marble,  she  would  have  fled,  but  he  held 
her  with  a  grasp  of  iron. 
d5 
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**  I  will  not — I  cannot  harm  you''  he 
exclaimed.  ''  Sweet  maid,  your  very 
terrors  aggravate  the  passion  you  have 
inspired  !  Listen  to  me  ;  bear  with  me  ; 
smile  upon  me;  and  my  heart  shall  be 
your  sanctuary,  and  my  arm  shield  you 
through  a  host  of  foes." 

''  Foes,"  faltered  Sigrida ;  "  alas! 
whose  enmity  have  I  excited  ?" 

**  Your  youth,  your  innocence,  your 
angelic  beauty,"  passionately  pronounced 
the  stranger,  "  awakens  envy :  envy  en- 
genders malice;  and  malice  calls  for  a 
champion.  I  would  be  that  champion — 
I  would  devote  existence  to  your  service 
—1  would  breathe  out  my  life  at  your 
feet— I  would " 

**  My  father,  my  own  father,  is  my  best 
and  dearest  champion,"  interrupted  Si- 
grida, with  a  look  of  chilling  coldness. 
•'  Rise,  sir ;  leave  me,  or  I  must  crave 
the  protection  of  a  servant." 

The  stranger  smiled  defiance;  he  threw 
back  his  cloak,  and  pointing  to  the  wea- 
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pons  of  death  ^vhich  thickly  studded  his 
girdle,  "  I  bear  that  about  me,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  which  dares  the  interference 
of  meddling  knaves.  Lady,  I  am  a  man 
of  power,  and  might  command  what  now 
I  sue  for.  Listen  to  me.  The  hour  which 
gave  you,  like  a  vision  of  light,  to  my 
eyes,  that  hour  teemed  with  fate — I  love 
you — I  would  woo  with  gentleness — 1 
would  conciliate  your  favor:  teach  me 
then  how  best  to  win  you,  and  all  my 
ambition  shall  centre  in  your  smile." 

Sigrida  shuddered  ;  her  cheeks,  her 
very  lips  faded  to  snow.  '*  You  are  a 
strange  bold  man,"  she  articulated — 
**  you — you " 

"  Mould  me  to  your  pleasure,"  eagerly 
interrupting  her ;  "  make  me  what  you 
will ;  do  with  me — — " 

"  Alack !"  innocently  pronounced  Si- 
grida," then  would  I  banish  you  far  from 
Rustgoden,  far  from  Dalecarlia." 

"  Ungrateful,  cruel  girl !  would  you 
pierce  the  heart  which  lies  already  bleed- 
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ing  ? — would  you  probe  the  bosom  which 
looks  to  you  for  peace  ?" 

"  I  would  send  you  to  seek  peace  with- 
out murdering  my  own,"  said  Sigrida, 
rallying  back  all  her  courage.  "  Indeed, 
indeed,  you  have  mistaken  my  character; 
1  am  not  the  weak  simpleton  you  suspect 
me  :  I  am  neither  pleased  with  unmeaning 
flattery,  or  gratified  by  empty  professions : 
I  had  hoped  your  entertainment  at  my 
expence,  had  ended  with  our  luckless 
meeting  on  the  mountain." 

The  stranger  dropped  her  hand  ;  a 
black,  a  distorting  gloom  lowered  on  his 
brow.  **  Is  it  thus  you  meet  my  hopes  ?" 
he  asked—"  is  it  thus  you  appreciate  my 
feelings  ?  Beware,  beware,  rash  girl,  you 
know  not  what  you  do :  your  life,  your 
safety ;  more  than  your  life,  more  than 
your  safety,  await  my  bidding." 

"  God  direct  me  !"  sobbed  the  terrified 
Sigrida,  then  turning  timidly  towards 
him,  and  raising  her  pleading  eyes  to  his 
face,  **  What  would  you  of  me?" 
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**  Your  love — your  smiles" — and  his 
frown  of  rancour  vanished. 

**  How  can  I  smile  in  terror?"  de- 
manded Sigrida,  gathering  fresh  courage. 
**  you  come  ;  you  steal  upon  me  unsus- 
pected ;  you  kill  me  with  fears,  and  then 
you  ask  me  for  smiles." 

**  Your  heart,  angelic  girl ;  your  affec- 
tion, your  virgin  favor" — and  again  the 
stranger  knelt  at  her  feet. 

Sigrida's  spirit  shrunk  within  her — her 
colour  changed — her  countenance,  **  that 
table  on  which  all  her  thoughts  were  visi- 
bly charactered  and  engraved,"  betrayed 
disgust  and  terror  ;  yet  she  struggled  for 
self-command,  as  faintly  she  articulated 
— "  Have  I  not  told  you  one  in  my  own 
sphere  claims  all  my  interest  ?" 

'*  In  your  own  sphere,"  echoed  the 
stranger :  ''  name  him,  lady  V  and  his 
eyes  flashed  terrible  meaning  as  he  rivet- 
ed them  on  hers. 

"  Why  should  I  name  him  ?"  faltered 
Sigrida,  trembling  and  doubtful. 
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<*  That  I  may  know  who  I  have  to  envy." 

"  Is  that  all  ?'* 

'*  Who  I  have  to  curse,"  muttered  the 
man  of  mystery  ;  then  rising,  and  delibe- 
rately seating  himself  beside  her,  after 
the  pause  of  a  moment,  he  pursued  ; 
Listen  to  me,  Sigrida,  till  I  annihilate  this 
puny  liking  as  I  would  the  being  who  in- 
spires it.  I  can  give  you  .  wealth  and 
splendour  ;  load  you  with  honours ;  sur- 
round you  with  luxuries ;  deck  you  in 
precious  gems,  and  bribe  you  with  all 
that  woman's  heart  can  wish :  I  can  trans- 
port you  from  this  province,  brighten  the 
borrowed  lowliness  of  your  station,  and 
give  you  back  to  all  your  forfeit  great- 
ness :  nay,  tarry  yet  a  moment — I  can 
hem  your  father  round  with  safety — I  can 
give  him  life,  even  though  his  own  be 
threatened — I  can " 

**  My  father — my  dear  father,"  sobbed 
out  Sigrida,  "  how  in  a  station  so  low,  in 
a  dwelling  so  humble,  can  he  provoke 
danger  ? — how " 
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"  Your  father  did  not  always  move  in 
svicli  a  station,"  interrupted  the  stranger 
— "  did  not  always  dwell  beneath  a  roof 
so  low  ;  your  father  — "  He  paused, 
for  Sigrida,  gasping,  almost  convulsed, 
raised  her  clasped  hands  in  supplication. 

"  My  father  is  unoffending,  inactive ;  con- 
tent with  his  station ;  he  lives  here  alone 
and  lonely  ;  my  father — oh  !  you  would 
not  harm  one  who  never  harmed  you :  in- 
deed, indeed,  you  mistake  my  father." 

"  Your  father's  safety  is  in  your  keep- 
ing," resumed  the  torturer.  ''  Lady,  I  know 
your  father,  spite  of  his  peasant  garb,  and 
borrowed  look  of  lowliness." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  met  him  on  the 
mountains,"  faltered  Sigrida,  struggling 
for  self-command  and  for  courage. 

"  Perhaps  I  knew  him  ere  his  retreat 
into  Dalecarlia ;"  and  he  fixed  on  her  an 
eye  which  seemed  to  read  her  soul.  "  I 
am  not  your  father's  enemy,  sweetest 
Sigrida ;  I  would  be  his  friend  ;  I  would 
rescue  him,  air  that  is  dear  to  you — I 
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would  restore  him  to  freedom  and  to 
safety — I  would  give  him  back  the  wealth 
he  lost  in  the  battle  of  Bogesund."  He 
paused,  but  Sigrida  shrieked  not,  spoke 
not;  the  shudder  of  death  felt  to  chill  her 
heart;  numbed  almost  unto  stone,  she 
sat  with  her  arms  folded,  and  her  eyes 
bent  upon  th^  ground. 

"  Why  drive  me  to  cruelty  ?"  pursued 
the  stranger — "  why  dare  me  to  torture 
where  I  would  only  bless?  Swear  to  be 
mine,  and  your  father's  safety  becomes 
my  care;  swear  to  be  mine,  and  your 
own  hopes,  and  your  own  life,  shall  be 
all  joy,  all  prosperity." 

*'  No,  no,  no,"  groaned  Sigrida,  striving 
to  free  herself  from  his  intwining  arms — 
**  I  may  die,  but  I  cannot  become  so 
abject." 

**  Enough,"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
starting  up.  *'  Farewell,  lady,  you  pro- 
nounce your  own  doom.  I  go  to  de- 
nounce the  enemy  of  Christiem,  the  friend 
of  the  late  administrator." 
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Sigrida  threw  herself  before  him ;  pant- 
ing, almost  dying,  she  grasped  his  knees, 
she  lay  at  his  feet. 

"Oh!  spare  me,  spare  me!"  she  im- 
plored ;  "  if  you  are  human,  have  mercy 
on  my  father." 

**  Then  you  admit  your  father  a  traitor 
to  Denmark,"  artfully  pronounced  the 
stranger. 

Sigrida  pressed  her  cold  hand  upon 
her  forehead — her  very  senses  seemed  fast 
receding.  "  No,  no,  no  traitor.  Man, 
you  will  drive  me  mad — "  and  still  she 
clung  to  him  with  frenzied  eagerness. 

**  I  would  sooth  you,  comfort  you;  be 
pacified,  Sigrida,  I  cannot  bear  these  ter- 
rors ;"  and  he  strove  to  raise  her  con- 
vulsed form  to  his  heart.  **  Sigrida,  dear- 
est and  beloved,  only  whisper  hope,  and 
I  will  cease  to  torture." 

*'  Will  you — will  you  save  my  father?" 
murmured  out  the  hapless  girl,  as  she 
hung  almost  senless  on  his  arm. 

**  I  will,  angel  of  gentleness ;  I  will  be 
his  preserver  and  his  friend." 
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"  And  you — who  are  you  ?"  she  de- 
manded, gazing  doubtfully  and  fearfidly 
upon  him. 

**  I  am  one,  sweet  maid,  who  can  and 
will  fulfil  all  and  more  than  I  have  pro- 
mised: give  me  your  love,  and  your 
friends  are  my  friends,  my  power  your 
power." 

Sigrida  mused  for  a  moment ;  she  saw 
the  dreadful  precipice  which  yawned  to 
engulf  her,  and  her  recollection  and  her 
fortitude  returned  ;  she  even  suffered  her 
hand  to  lay  passive  in  his,  whilst  every 
feeling  of  her  soul  revolted  in  distrust  and 
abhorrence. 

*'  I  thought,"  she  articulated,  turning 
away  her  face,  and  blushing  at  the  sub- 
terfuge, ^'  that  love  grew  out  of  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  and  persevering  service: 
how  then  can  you  crave  it  amidst  threats 
and  terrors  ?" 

*'  I  will  woo  it  in  gentleness,  in  sub- 
mission, in  long  suffering,"  passionately 
resumed  the  stranger,  and  he  smiled  in 
triiunph  as  he  spoke;  "  I  will  live  at  your 
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feet;  I  will  exult  in  the  sunbeam  of  your 
favor.'' 

*'  And  will  you  no  more  threaten,  no 
more  terrify  me  out  of  life  and  sense  ?" 
asked  Sigrida;  and  she  tried  to  look 
archly,  and  to  rally  a  deceptive  smile. 

"  No,  no ;  forget  it,  forgive  it  all ;  witch ! 
enchantress!"  and  his  eyes  spoke  a  mean- 
ing which  almost  overthrew  her  slender 
stock  of  policy  :  she  pined  for  his  absence^ 
for  time  to  reflect  ere  the  return  of  her 
father,  yet  she  knew  not  how  to  obtain 
the  privilege,  how  to  secure  the  blessing; 
she  feared  to  excite  again  the  angry  blasts 
of  passion,  and  each  moment  but  en- 
creased  her  agitation  and  perplexity. 

"  You  still  tremble,"  said  the  stranger, 
marking  the  quick  variation  of  her  coim- 
tenance ;  **  dearest  Sigrida,  I  would  im- 
part confidence,  yet  still  you  harbour 
doubt." 

"  Oh  no !  not  doubt:  but  though  terror 
is  passed  away,  the  consequences  of  ter- 
ror are  not  so  easily  conquered.      We 
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often  me  the  storm  when  the  thunder  is 
hushed :  even  now  my  very  heart  trembles, 
although  my  spirit  feels  assured  :  alas !  if 
my  father  was  to  return  now,  what  should 
I  say  ?— how  should  I  act  ?" 

**  Your  father — do  you  expect  your 
father?"  demanded  the  stranger. 

**  Yes,  each  moment.  Oh,  leave  me! 
leave  me;  I  can  almost  fancy  his  step 
upon  the  threshold." 

**  Then  you  fear  your  father." 

*'  I  have  a  thousand  fears.  Holy  saints! 
if  he  was  to  see  you  here." 

**  If  he  was  to  see  me  here,  what  then?" 

**  Why  then  I  could  neither  explain  to 
him  your  name  or  your  errand." 

**  Yes,  you  may  tell  him  I  come  on  the 
errand  of  peace ;  that  love  bends  me  a 
suppliant :  tell  him  we  met  in  the  path  to 
Rustgoden,  and  his  heart  will  resolve  the 
rest." 

*'  But  he  may  think  you  a  strange  rude 
man  for  intruding  so  uncourteously  ;  and 
if  he  was  to  tell  you  so,  think ■" 
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**  He  would  m)t  dare,"  interrupting 
her;  ''  he " 

"  'Tis  clear  you  know  not  my  father : 
he  would  dare  any-thing,  every-thing-, 
did  he  dream  my  safety  threatened." 

**  No,  no,  he  values  his  own  life.  Si- 
grida,"  and  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  "  your  father  knows  me :  but  no 
matter.  I  must  see  you  again — 1  must 
see  you  often.  If  you  deceive  me,  by  the 
eternal  God,  I  will  seek  you  even  through 
the  heart  of  your  father !" 

Sigrida  spoke  not,  but  she  looked  dis- 
mayed and  horror- stmck. 

**  To-morrow,  at  this  hour,  we  must 
meet,"  continued  the  mysterious  visitant; 
**  if  not  in  yon  pine-forest,"  pointing  from 
the  window, ''  here  in  this  very  chamber." 

''  In  this  very  chamber,"  echoed  the 
paralyzed  girl." 

"  Yes,  spite  of  a  thousand  fathers,  here 
in  this  chamber.  I  am  resolute,  despe- 
rate :  my  life  is  not  half  so  precious  as 
your  smile.     Sigrida,  I   hang  soul   and 
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body  on  the  die:  mine  you  must  be— 
mine  you  shall  be." 

She  staggered  back — her  heart,  her 
spirit  quailed  within  her;  yet  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  his  face  as  though  to  solicit 
pity ;  alas!  as  well  might  she  have  craved 
pity  of  a  ravenous  wolf: — there  are  minds, 
there  are  beings,  so  bent  on  destruction, 
so  vitiated  by  passion,  that  all  of  human 
feeling  lies  dead  within  them. 

'*  To-morrow  then,  at  this  same  hour, 
in  yon  pine-forest,"  pursued  the  stranger 
— **  and  now  adieu  :  remember  you  are 
mine,  mine  for  ever  1"  and  snatching  her 
to  his  breast,  and  rudely  ravishing  a  kiss 
from  her  pale  quivering  lips,  he  quitted 
the  house,  and  darted  through  the  garden. 

Grateful  for  a  temporary  release  from 
torture,  Sigrida  sank  upon  her  knees ; 
sobbing,  almost  shrieking,  she  wrang  her 
hands,  she  wept  in  the  bitterness  of  de- 
spair. Misery,  and  woe,  and  ruin,  sur- 
rounded her  on  every  side :  caught  in  the 
toil,  she  saw  all  her  hopes  vanish,  all  her 
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youth  blasted  ;  the  prey  of  a  being,  hate- 
ful, appalling  to  her  soul ;  the  martyr  of 
filial  duty,  or  the  murderer  of  her  father. 
Xavier  rose  to  view,  and  scalding  tears 
streamed  from  her  eyes.  "  I  can  die," 
she  murmured,  ''  but  never,  never  sub- 
mit to  such  a  destiny.  Holy  Virgin,  save 
me  from  this  wretchedness,  or  take  me  to 
thy  rest !" 

Afflicted  beyond  all  reach  of  consola- 
tion, she  could  not  seek  Hetha,  she  could 
not  arrange  how  best  to  meet  her  father ; 
her  judgment  felt  bewildered,  her  resolu- 
tion lost;  she  could  only  think  of  the 
enemy  of  her  repose,  of  his  boasted  power, 
of  his  deadly  threats,  of  the  fatal  subju- 
gation of  her  country,  in  which  no  law 
existed  to  protect  the  innocent,  no  asylum 
where  virtue  might  find  a  resting-place. 
*'  Lost!  lost!"  she  articulated,  ''  all  lost!" 
and  picturing  the  possible  return  of  her 
mysterious  persecutor,  her  agitation  again 
arose  to  frenzy. 

A  footstep  in  the  passage  confirmed 
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every  appalling  dread ;  she  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek;  she  gazed  wildly,  de- 
spairingly on  the  door,  and  when  it  open- 
ed, she  fell  senseless  at  the  feet  of  her 
father. 

Terrors,  shapeless  and  inexplicable, 
crowded  on  the  brain  of  Ladislaus; 
amazed,  confounded,  he  raised  her  in  his 
arms ;  he  gazed  upon  her  death- wan  face, 
his  own  tears  falling  on  her  cold  fore- 
head, as  madly,  eagerly  he  called  for 
succour.  Was  he  indeed  mourning  over 
the  corse  of  an  only  child  ? — was  he,  in 
this  world  of  woe,  destined  to  sojourn 
and  endure  alone?  "  God  of  compassion! 
God  of  infinite  mercy!"  he  asperated, 
*'  restore  my  darling !"  and  then  he  knelt 
sobbing  by  her  side,  chaffing  her  stiffened 
hands,  and  pillowing  her  unconscious 
head  on  his  care-fraught  bosom. 

Long  was  it  ere  the  persevering  efforts 
of  affection  rallied  back  the  pulse  of  life : 
Sigrida  lay  like  a  lily  broken  by  the  tem- 
pest, insensible  to  the  lamentations  of 
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the  faithful  Hetha,  to  the  piercing  anguish 
of  her  heart-rived  father :  and  when  her 
bosom  heaved  with  a  feeble  pulsation, 
when  the  faint  blush  of  returning  life  dap- 
pled the  snow  of  her  cheek,  when  her 
eyes  unclosed,  and  the  lagging  powers  of 
respiration  rallied,  she  cast  around  her 
such  a  piteous  glance  of  mingled  conster- 
nation and  horror,  that  he  trembled  for 
her  sanity. 

''  What  fears  my  child?"  implored  La- 
dislaus.  "  Speak,  my  Sigrida,  what  new 
misfortune  threatens  ?" 

She  slid  from  his  arms^ — she  sunk  on 
her  knees  before  him,  and  raising  her 
clasped  hands  as  if  to  solicit  pardon,  in 
broken  and  incoherent  snatches  she  re- 
solved the  astounding  mystery.  It  was 
then  that  Ladislaus  in  his  turn  trembled, 
that  the  warm  spring  of  health  and  vigour 
faded,  that  every  limb  shook  with  tlie 
palsy  of  agitation.  It  was  not  fear ;  his 
brave  heart  knew  not  the  semblance  of 
fear:  in  the   battle's   heat   ever  had  he 

VOL.  II.  E 
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dared  the  threat  of  death ;  amid  carnage, 
amid  desolation,  ever  had  he  maintained 
the  equanimity  of  courage  : — no,  it  was 
paternal  love,  it  was  the  tremulous  thrill 
of  affection,  the  enervating,  the  all  sub- 
duing influence  of  nature.  Surrounded 
by  peril,  hemmed  in  by  all  to  appal  and 
to  perplex,  assailed  by  a  being  powerful 
and  malignant,  his  child,  his  lovely,  inno- 
cent, unoffending  child,  was  doomed  a 
victim,  was  to  purchase  his  safety  with 
the  sacrifice  of  herself. 

'*  Forbid  it  heaven !"  he  asperated, 
wringing  his  hands  in  all  the  bitterness 
of  woe ;  and  then  again  he  questioned  of 
the  stranger,  and  listened  to  each  minute 
particular  with  aching  interest. 

*'  Oh,  fatal,  fatal,  reserve'/'  he  exclaim- 
ed— ''  Hetha,  your  false,  your  mistaken 
judgment,  has  ruined  us  all." 

''  It  was  I — it  was  I  alone,  my  father," 
sobbed  Sigrida — "  I  thought  to  screen 
you  from  threatened  ills — Hetha  did  but 
strengthen  my  own  resolves." 
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**  You  thought  to  screen  me,  and  you 
endangered  yourself.  Alas  !  dear  girl, 
what  is  the  brief  remnant  of  my  existence, 
to  your  honor,  to  your  peace?  Hetha 
should  have  counselled  otherwise;  for 
disguise  is  hazardous,  secrets  at  bes.t  sus- 
picious." 

Hetha  spoke  not;  she  could  only  weep 
out  her  remorse  and  her  sorrow.  Long 
did  dismay  and  indecision  prevail ;  the 
tortured  spirit  of  Ladislaus  spurning  the 
galling  shackles  of  circumstances,  alter- 
nately drooping  in  despondence,  or  tower- 
ing above  fate.     Suddenly  starting, 

*'  What  if  I  go  myself  to  the  pine- 
forest,*'  he  exclaimed. 

Sigrida  shrieked,  and  clung  tighter  to 
his  bosom. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  silence  this  presuming- 
man,  and  rescue  you,  my  child,  from  his 
artful  machinations.*' 

**  No,  no,  no !"  and  her  horror  and  her 
agitation    almost    amounted    to   frenzy. 

**  Together — let  us  go  together,"  she 
E  2 
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faltered,  and  again  she  was  on  her 
knees,  wildly  and  pathetically  imploring. 
''  Dear,  dear  father,  together  let  us  suffer, 
together  let  us  die." 

''  Die,"  echoed  Ladislaus  — "  what 
means  my  child  ?  I  would  but  recognise 
this  hidden  persecutor,  and  tear  you  from 
his  malice." 

"  His  malice,  blessed  Virgin!"  and  her 
shudder  was  as  the  shudder  of  annihi- 
lation. *'  Fate  lives  in  his  eye'.  Oh,  my 
father !  if  you  could  but  see  his  eye,  his 
giant  form,  his  dark,  his  lowering  glance 
of  vengeance !"  • 

''-  1  would  see  him — I  will  see  him: 
aiTTied  in  the  sacred  authority  of  parent, 
I  will  question  him  of  his  claims,  and  de- 
cide our  future  movements  by  his  answer 
—I  will " 

*'  You,"  interrupted  the  distressed  He- 
tha.  '*  Oh,  my  lord!  oh,  my  master! 
think  well ;  think  of  the  accursed  malice 
of  Christiern ;  think  of  your  own  adher- 
ence  to  Sweden;    think  of  the  wreck, 
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the  fatal  wreck  which  engulfed  us  all ; 

think " 

'*  I  can  think  of  nought  when  the  safety 

of  my  child  is  threatened,"  said  Ladi- 
slaus;  "my  fate  is  implicated  in  hers : 
the  evils  I  have  to  fear,  are  not  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  daunt  the  heart,  or 
withhold  the  arm  of  a  father." 

''  Alas !  alas  !"  sobbed  Hetha,  **  is  life 
so  poor  a  boon?  My  lord,  my  dear  lord, 
steeped  in  the  noblest  blood  of  Sweden, 
Ghristiern  is  dead  to  mercy." 

Again  Sigrida  shrieked,  and  again  she 
lay  panting  at  his  feet.  ''  Oh  God  !  if 
this  stranger,  this  Dane,  this  cruel  fiend, 
should  tear  you  from  the  sanctuary  you 
have  chosen — should  put  his  threat  in 
execution !  Oh,  my  father !  my  dear  fa- 
ther, think  of  my  helplessness,  my  de- 
spair, bereaved  of  my  only  consolation, 
left  to  the  mercy  of  a  merciless  world : 
my  father,  my  honoured,  my  ever  dear 
father,  if  you  value  my  senses,  do  not,  do 
not  leave  me." 

''  Would  you  in  such  a  season  have  me 
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tarry  here  in  inactivity  ?"  reproachfully 
asked  Ladislaus.  *'  Think,  my  child — 
your  terror  conquers  all  of  resolution — 
would  you  have  me  sacrifice  your  peace 
to  the  pusillanimous  consideration  of  self- 
safety  ? — would  you  have  me  live  to  be 
despised,  to  purchase  the  mere  privilege 
to  breathe  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  your 
earthly  hopes  ?" 

*'  I  would  have  you  live  to  bless  me," 
said  Sigrida,  redoubling  her  tears  and  her 
caresses.  ''  My  father,  my  only  friend, 
if  you  go  to  the  pine-forest,  if  you  dare 
the  power  of  our  relentless  persecutor, 
all— all  is  lost." 

Ladislaus  buried  his  face  in  his  clasped 
hand ;  she  sat  thoughtful  and  sad,  every 
feeling  rived,  and  his  heart  warring  against 
his  judgment. 

*'  If  I  might  dare  to  counsel,"  hesita- 
tingly pronounced  Hetha,  "  to-morrow, 
long  before  the  hour  of  appointment,  you, 
my  lord,  and  you,  my  dear  lady,  would 
both  fly ;  both " 

*'  Fly,"  interrupted  Ladislaus,  and  all 
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of  the  noble,  all  of  the  warrior,  spoke  in 
his  eye. 

**  Alas !  we  must  not  think  of  what  has 
been,  only  of  what  is,"  timidly  resumed 
the  faithful  domestic  :  "  a  single  sword  is 
no  safeguard  here :  no  laws  protect,  no 
honor,  no  humanity  shields  from  outrage : 
in  this  wretched  land  we  suffer  one  com- 
mon fate,  for  Christiern  would  fain  dig 
for  every  freeborn  Swede  one  common 
grave." 

**  Alas  !  and  he  has  dug  it  for  our  ho- 
nor," exclaimed  Ladislaus — **  he  has  en- 
slaved us  all;  his  corruptions,  and  his 
accursed  policy,  has  extorted,  or  in- 
veigled submission  and  fealty,  from  thou- 
sands who  ought  to  have  died  ere  they 
bartered  liberty.  Had  Sweden  been 
staunch  to  herself;  had  her  sons — But 
no  matter :  all  our  regrets,  all  our  heart- 
achs,  cannot  efface  the  damning  treachery 
of  Trolle  and  his  federal  bishops,  cannot 
brighten  our  tarnished  glory,  or  give  us 
back  to  hope :  set  in  darkness,  degrada- 
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tion,  and  woe,  riches,  power,  ancestry, 
honor,  all — all  pass  away ;  Sweden  is  as  the 
footstool  of  Denmark ;  and  all  that  en- 
deared life,  all  that  gave  joy  to  memory, 
is  annihilated  and  gone.  The  cold-blood- 
ed, the  systematic  apostacy " 

**  Not — not  of  Sweden,  but  of  our- 
selves," implored  Hetha :  one  hand  can- 
not prop  a  ruined  state :  my  dear  lord, 
my  kind  good  master,  not  of  Sweden,  but 
of  ourselves." 

Ladislaus  breathed  a  heavy  sigh ;  call- 
ed back  from  general  to  individual  suffer- 
ing, he  strained  his  weeping  sorrowing 
child  yet  closer  to  his  own  stricken  heart, 
as  mournfully  he  murmured  ;  *'  Direct 
me  heaven !" 

''  If  you  would  but  listen  to  my  poor 
judgment,"  again  resumed  the  dame; 
*'  if  you  would  but  consider  circum- 
stances ;  if  you  would  but  weigh  events; 
if_if_» 

*'  Proceed,  good  Hetha — I  will  strive 
to  forget  all  but  the  father." 
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"  If  you  would  but  go  with  to-morrow's 
earliest  sunbeam,"  urged  the  faithful  do- 
mestic, ''  away,  far  away  from  Rustgo- 
den,  beyond  all  chance  of  discovery,  all 
power  of " 

**  But  whither?"  interrupted  Ladislaus. 
Sigrida  raised  not  her  eyes,  as  her  heart 
and  her  lips  murmured  '*  Saver clsioT 

'*  What,  involve  de  Stiernhelm  in  my 
ruin,  drag  upon  his  unoffending  head  the 
heavy  cognizance  of  harbouring  an  out- 
lawed man,  selfishly  doom  his  roof  of 
peace  to  violation  and  to  outrage?  Think, 
think,  Sigrida,  'twas  your  fears,  not  your 
heart  which  spoke." 

**  To  the  forests  then,"  said  Hetha,  ''  to 
the  caverns,  to  the  mines ;  my  lord,  any- 
where to  escape  this  threatened  evil.  The 
danger  will  soon  pass  away ;  the  neces- 
sity of  self-exile  vanish  with  the  danger ; 
it  will  be  but  temporary,  and  Witskey 
and  I  will  act  your  faithful  stewards." 

*'  To  the  forests — to  the  caverns — to 
the  mines,"  thoughtfully  repeated  Ladi- 
e5 
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slaus  :  *'  and  my  girl,"  fearfully  shudder- 
ing, "  what  will  become  of  my  girl?" 

"  I  will  be  a  heroine,"  said  Sigrida, 
rallying  into  hope.  *'  Oh,  my  father! 
shield  me  but  from  the  renewal  of  this 
dreadful  day,  from  the  toils  of  that  hate- 
ful man,  and  the  earth  will  be  a  soft  bed, 
and  the  sky  a  welcome  canopy." 

Ladislaus  folded  his  arms  in  despair ; 
long  did  he  stand  irresolute  and  doubt- 
ful, tears  of  tenderness  flooding  his  eyes, 
sighs  of  indignation  swelling  his  bosom. 

''  To  crave  the  counsel  of  the  curate  of 
Saverdsio,  to  be  guided  by  his  decision, 
to  seek  through  his  means  some  tempo- 
rary hiding-place,"  hinted  Hetha ;"  surely, 
sui'ely,  such  an  appeal  could  not  involve 
his  safety,  could  not  draw  upon  his  ac- 
tions, the  vv^akeful  eye  of  suspicion." 

Sigrida  raised  her  drooping  face — she 
cast  on  Hetha  a  look  of  eloquent  gra- 
titude. 

*'  Do,  do,  my  father,"  she  urged ;  '*  we 
may  tarry  but  a  moment ;  we  may  reach 
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Saverdsio — we  may  quit  Saverdsio — long 
ere  the  hour  of  appointment  in  the  pine- 
forest.  It  will  preserve  us  both — it  will 
rescue  us  both  from  worse  than  death." 

"  It  is  a  sad,  a  solitary  alternative,"  sigh- 
ed Ladislaus,  "  yet  danger  drives  to  des- 
peration. But  for  you,  I  would  remain, 
and  face  the  covert  foe  ;  but  for  you,  my 
child" — His  voice  faltered — *'Alas!  a 
few  days,  a  few  short  days,  and  my  weary 
spirit  might  be  at  rest ;  the  troubles,  the 
trials  of  this  world  be  forgotten  :  but  your 
helplessness  tugs  at  my  heart,  and  com- 
pels me  to  my  own  degradation." 

''  Oh,  say  not  so,  my  father !  life,  the 
gift  of  the  (Creator,  must  not  be  idly  squan- 
dered, must  not  be  improvidently  risked." 
She  paused  ;  she  blushed  at  her  own  te- 
merity. 

"  True,  true,  my  child,  life  is  a  precious 
deposit,  a  sacred  tenure  which  the  chris- 
tian dare  not  shorten.  Fear  me  not ; 
henceforth  we  will  wrestle  even  against 
fate." 
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From  this  moment  a  temporary  remo- 
val from  the  cottage  was  determined  : 
Sigrida  smiled  in  gratitude  ;  her  heart 
felt  lightened  of  a  weighty  burden ;  she 
had  confessed  her  secret;  a  few  short 
hours  would  remove  her  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  persecutor  ;  her  father  would  bear 
her  fellowship,  and  she  felt  not  a  care 
beyond.  Happiness  again  spread  her 
deceptive  colouring,  again  lured  her  into 
hope,  again  veiled  the  ban^enness  of  the 
present,  and  shed  a  meteor  glare  upon 
the  future :  hers  was  the  age  to  bosom 
illusion,  to  be  cozened  by  that  ignis- 
J'atuus,  which  through  life  beckons  yet 
eludes  embrace. 

"  Mr.  de  Stiernhelm  will  give  us  con- 
solation and  advice ;  he  will  teach  us 
submission  and  resignation,"  she  exclaim- 
ed, "  and  we  shall  return  to  Rustgoden, 
my  father,  wiser  and  happier !" 

"  God  grant  it !"  said  Ladislaus.  **  We 
will  make  all  of  human  effort  for  safety ; 
submitting  to  the  gloomy  colour  of  the 
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times,  we  will  try  to  preserve  life,  even 
by  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  our 
own  home  ;   and  should  we  fail " 

"  Talk  not  of  failing" — and  hope  and 
confidence  beamed  in  the  bright  eyes  of 
Sigrida.  "  Heaven  may  permit  iniquity 
as  a  scourge  upon  the  earth,  but  heaven 
wills  not  the  destruction  of  the  innocent : 
and  you  too,  dear,  dear  mother — "  and 
she  threw  her  snow-white  arms  around 
the  neck  of  the  dame — "  you  will  think 
of,  you  will  pray  for  us  amid  all  our  wan- 
derings." 

*'  Ah !  and  I  will  weep  your  absence, 
and  1  will  watch  your  return,"  sobbed 
Hetha,  "  as  I  would  for  morning  after  a 
sleepless  night.  My  blessed  child !  my 
sweet  lady  !  alas !  adversity  strangely 
levels  distinction — "  and  she  kissed  her 
forehead  as  she  spoke. 

''  Adversity  probes  the  heart,  and  sifts 
the  dross  from  the  sterling  gold,"  observ- 
ed Ladislaus  ;  **  good  Hetha,  adversity 
is  the  test  of  real  friendship;  it  expels 
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the  professions  of  hypocrisy,  as  the  cloud 
chases  from  the  rose  the  ephemeral  fly. 
But  no  more  of  this  ;  thought  must  be 
given  to  preparation,  for  to-morrow  by 
daylight  we  shall  be  upon  the  road. 
Witskey  must  now  hie  to  the  village ; 
he  can  drive  us  to  Saverdsio,  and  return 
the  hired  vehicle,  ere  yet  the  stranger 
seeks  the  place  of  rendezvous." 

**  And  you,  my  mother,"  asked  Si- 
grida,  **  how  will  you  pass  this  fearful 
morrow  ?" 

''  Fear  me  not,"  replied  Hetha,  '^should 
this  strange  man  seek  you  here,  he  shall 
find  nought  save  an  empty  house,  for  I 
will  tarry  throughout  the  day  at  Kust- 
goden." 

**  And  if  he  should  return  at  night — if 
he  should  threaten — if " 

'*  Then  will  Witskey  and  I  convince 
him  his  labour  is  but  vain  : — no,  no,  he 
cannot  threaten  us  out  of  our  duty." 

*'  I  have  no  fear,  no  doubt,"  rejoined 
Sigrida,  yet  her  cheek  was  again  bleach- 
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eel,  and  her  voice  again  trembled.  "  I 
am  sure,  quite  sure,  neither  you  or  Wits- 
key  would  betray  us  :  but,  my  father,  if 
this  cruel  man  should  not  come  alone ; 
if_if " 

"  If  what  Sigrida  ?" 
"  If  he  should  search  our  house." 
"  Well,  our  poverty  is  a  safeguard  to 
depredation,"  and  Ladislaus  attempted  to 
smile. 

**  But,  my  father,  my  dear  father," — and 
she  drew  close  to  his  side,  and  bent  her 
lip  to  his  ear—**  if  he  should  find  that 
fatal  relic  of  Bogesund  ;  the  sword — the 

_the " 

Ladislaus  spoke  not,  but  he  turned 
away  his  face  to  hide  his  emotion.  That 
sword  awakened  a  thousand  remem- 
brances, remembrances  which  vibrated 
on  every  chord  of  his  heart :  his  love,  his 
reverence,  his  veneration  of  the  liberty  of 
his  country,  was  secondary  but  to  his 
Creator  ; — that  sword  aroused  it  all — 
that  sword  recalled  the  last  struggle,  the 
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last  expiring  groan  of  Sweden  —  that 
sword  had  dealt  death  in  the  hand  of  the 
administrator  :  reeking  in  the  life's  blood 
of  Denmark,  he  grasped  it  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  fate-sped  ball  severed 
both  his  legs  :  that  sword  was  his  last 
bequest  whilst  yet  his  spirit  hovered  'twixt 
earth  and  heaven — and  that  sword  was 
ever  as  a  talisman  to  the  tortured  feelings 
of  the  disguised  patriot ;  it  had  pillowed 
his  head  when  the  night-dews  fell  thick 
and  murky  around  ;  it  had  imparted 
something  of  hope  to  his  bosom,  when 
tracing  its  and  his  own  preservation. 

"  Think,"  pursued  Sigrida,  taking  his 
hand,  and  looking  imploringly  in  his  face, 
**  should  the  sword  be  found,  may  it  not 
confirm  the  suspected  knowledge  of  your 
person." 

"  The  sword  shall  not  be  found — shall 
not  be  the  prize  of  ruffian  search,"  ex- 
claimed Ladislaus — *'  I  will  grasp  it  in 
life— ^ I  would  bear  it  with  me  to  my 
grave." 
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"  Ah !  my  father !  would  you  bear 
about  you  a  weapon  to  endanger?  would 

you " 

*'  It  will  defend  you,  my  girl ;  it  is  as  a 
charmed  sword,  for  its  point  is  rusted  in 
Danish  blood.  Fear  not,  Sigrida ;  pre- 
pare for  departure,  and  with  to-morrow's 
dawn,  the  sword  shall  be  girded  beneath 
my  roquelaure." 

"  Time,  the  moveable  image  of  im- 
moveable eternity,"  tarries  not  for  man  ; 
day  faded  from  the  face  of  the  heavens, 
and  the  cold  still  blank  of  night  wrapped 
all  in  one  universal  gloom.  The  outward 
door  of  the  cottage  was  close  barred ;  the 
casements  all  fastened;  every  preparation 
accomplished  :  Witskey  had  returned 
with  the  horse  and  cart  from  Rustgoden  ; 
Ladislaus  had  become  better  reconciled 
to  the  necessity  of  departure;  and  Si- 
grida, willing  to  snatch  a  few  hours  re- 
pose, bent  her  knee  to  ask  his  nightly 
benison,  when  a  low  whispering  broke 
upon  the  stillness,  and  the  trampling  of 
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feet  was  quick  followed  by  a  lond  peal 
for  admission.  A  second,  and  a  third 
succeeded;  and  ere  Ladislaus  could  rally 
into  action,  a  heavy  crush  forced  the  door 
from  its  hinges,  and  the  passage  was 
crowded  with  armed  men. 
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CHAPTER  XIII, 


Disguise  aptly  fitting, 
Savours  not  alway  of  hypocrisy  : 
Honour  may  oft  assume  a  motley  garb, 
When  truth  lives  in  the  heart ! 

A  HE  orient  sun  had  long  sunk  amid  his 
flaky  canopy,  and  his  last  lingering  gleam 
had  faded  into  grey,  as  Ludolph  crossed 
the  rough  bridge  leading  to  his  humble 
dwelling:  he  wore  a  smile  on  his  face, 
for  he  was  the  harbinger  of  glad  tidings; 
the  proffered  services  of  the  stranger  were 
accepted,  and  the  next  day  was  to  see 
him  enrolled  among  the  miners. 

•^^  The  inspector  has  asked  me  a  mort 
of  questions,"  said  Ludolph,  throwing  off 
his  large  cloak,  and  seating  himself  by 
the  blazing  hearth  ;  "  but  I  cared  not  to 
say  much,  knowing  that  you  was  chary 
of  your  very  name:  so  1  said  that  you 
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was  called  Segiswold,  that  you  had  a 
good  heart  for  work,  and  a  fair  character 
for  honesty ;  that  you  came  into  Dale- 
carlia,  because  fortune  had  ran  you  a- 
ground,  and  you  hoped  to  get  employ- 
ment in  the  mines." 

**  You  did  right,  my  friend,  quite  right: 
to-morrow  then  I  eat  the  bread  of  my 
own  industry ;  to-morrow,  hid  from  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  I  seek  new  occupa- 
tions, and  new  associates." 

*'  And  you  will  find  many  choice  spirits, 
and  many  light  and  cheerful  hearts,"  re- 
sumed Ludolph  ;  "  many  too  who  pine  for 
old  times,  who  relish  the  curtailment  of 
their  privileges  as  much  as  I  do,  who 
murmur  at  the  taxes  Christiern  has  im- 
posed, and  would  fain  cast  off  the  yoke 
if  they  knew  how  best  to  make  the 
effort." 

"  The  stretch  of  tyranny  extends  even 
here,"  mournfully  observed  the  stranger, 
'*for  alas!  the  rule  of  arbitrary  power  owns 
no  barrier." 
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"  It  extends  over  all  the  province,"  re- 
joined Ludolph;  "  as  a  pestilence  it 
sweeps  away  our  comforts,  and  banquets 
on  the  produce  of  our  labours  :  like  the 
locusts  of  Egypt,  Danish  soldiers  are 
scattered  over  our  land,  and  our  towns 
^^nd  our  villages,  are  alike  the  theatres  of 
violence  and  injustice." 

**  Say  of  crime  and  of  blood,"  conclud- 
ed the  stranger,  with  a  groan  of  horror. 

"  Aye,  and  they  would  grind  us  all  to 
powder,"  pursued  Ludolph ;  **  they  would 
rend  from  us  all  our  rights,  and  ravage 
all  our  blessings.  But — "  and  he  drew 
nearer  to  his  guest,  and  lowered  his 
voice  to  a  whisper — **  Christiern  will  find 
many  stubborn  spirits  among  the  moun- 
taineers, too  tough  to  break,  too  honest 
to  bend  :  liberty  is  a  main  spring,  a  spur, 
a  goad,  for  what  is  life  without  it." 

'*  Liberty,"  repeated  the  unknown,  his 
heart  throbbing,  his  every  feature  glow- 
ing with  the  tide  of  strong  emotion — 
**  liberty  springs  from  the  earliest  laws  of 
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nature,  generates  in  the  breast  of  man, 
and  sets  but  in  his  tomb !'' 

"  Yet  is  it  often  renounced,  often  muf- 
fled in  the  fetters  of  self-interest,"  re- 
marked the  miner;  "  or  why  have  our 
governors  and  our  nobles  submitted  to 
the  Danish  yoke  ? — why " 

**  Alas !"  interrupted  the  stranger,  **  who 
of  our  nobles  has  revenge  and  hatred 
spared  ?" 

**  Many — many  who  have  purchased 
life  by  swearing  fealty  to  the  tyrant." 

"  I  would  hear  alone  of  those  who 
would  give  life  for  liberty ;"  and  the 
stranger  shuddered  as  he  spoke. 

"  Tarry  awhile,  and  you  shall  hear  all, 
and  know  all,"  replied  Ludolph:  **  for 
though  I  have  seen  you  but  a  few  hours, 
and  know  you  but  in  secresy  and  dis- 
guise, still  would  I  pledge  existence  on 
your  faith ;  for  sure  am  1  you  are  honest, 
and  mean  right  well  to  Sweden." 

The  stranger  rose  from  his  seat — he 
placed  one  spread  hand  upon  his  breast, 
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the  other  emphatically  on  the  arm  of  his 
liost^— "  I  will  not  swear,"  he  solemnly 
pronounced,  "  neither  will  I  imprecate — 
Sweden  is  the  country  of  my  nativity, 
the  home  of  all  my  hopes — I  love  her — 
I  cling  to  her — 1  joy  in  her  renown — 1 
mourn  her  degradation — as  the  mother 
loves,  clings,  joys,  mourns  the  offspring 
of  her  own  womb.  Fear  me  not,  honest 
Ludolph  ;  I  may  find  a  grave  in  her  bo- 
som, but  not  the  bribe  of  a  world  could 
lure  me  from  her  interest." 

**  O  that  the  royal  Gustavus  could  boast 
a  thousand  such  adherents  !"  exclaimed 
the  miner — **  that  the  like  fire  glowed  in 
a  thousand  breasts !" 

"  Say  rather  in  ten  thousand,"  said 
the  unknown,  **  that  taking  the  field,  we 
might  conquer,  or  die  in  the  cause." 

*'  One  thousand,"  significantly  remark- 
ed the  peasant,  *'  scattered  o'er  the  pro- 
vinces, might  rally  tens  of  thousands  to 
their  duty." 

For  many  moments  the  stranger  eyed 
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him  attentively — ''  You  are  a  patriot,  Lu- 
dolph,"  he  at  length  exclaimed,  "  and  I 
reverence  your  ardour." 

*^  I  would  it  lay  in  more  than  w^ords 
though,"  said  the  miner  ;  "  words  are  but 
idle  breath,  neither  harming  foe,  or  aid- 
ing friend." 

"  Yet  they  show  the  heart,  they  speak 
the  inward  man,"  observed  the  unknown; 
"  unvitiated  by  the  subtility  of  courts,  by 
the  policy  of  courtiers,  they  evidence  his 
genuine  principles :  good  Ludolph,  I  have 
mourned  much  of  the  treachery,  and  much 
of  the  ingratitude  of  the  world ;  those 
from  whom  I  might  have  claimed  suc- 
cour, have  spurned  me  in  the  hour  of 
need,  have  derided  my  hopes,  and  blight- 
ed my  expectations.  I  have  travelled 
far,  and  sorely  laden  with  care  and  with 
grief;  I  have  been  deceived  where  1  most 
trusted,  and  outraged  where  I  placed 
most  dependence:  the  very  fathers  of  the 
church  have  played  me  false,  and  doomed 
me  unhesitatingly  to   destruction :   and 
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here  in  Dalecarlia,  in  this  wild  and  moun- 
tainous extremity,  destitute,  unknown, 
and  smarting  with  wrongs — here,  even 
here,  do  I  find  a  friend,  in  whom  a  prince 
might  rejoice!" 

As  he  spoke,  a  tear,  long  trembling, 
trickled  down  his  cheek  ;  yet  did  he  not 
chase  it  thence,  although  each  animated 
feature,  quick  varying  in  expression  and  in 
hue,  proclaimed  the  patriot  and  the  hero. 
"  I  would  I  could  deserve  one  half  you 
say,"  exclaimed  Ludolph,  his  bronzed 
cheek  flushing  a  deeper  colouring  at  the 
sound  of  bis  own  praise  ;  "  but  my  will 
and  my  powers  accord  not.  In  my  own 
native  village  I  might  have  furnished 
something  for  comfort;  but  here  I  have 
nought  to  offer,"  and  he  glanced,  as  he 
spoke,  around  his  own  confined  hut,  and 
sighed  at  the  mediocrity  of  his  station. 

"  Yes,  here,  even  here,"  said  Alexa, 
deciphering  the  feelings  of  her  husband, 
and  gazing  on  the  cherub  slumbering  in 
her  arms — "  here,  much  is  given  to  call 

VOL.  II.  F 
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forth  our  gratitude  and  praise ;  much, 
very  much,  to  excite  envy,  and  ensure 
content.  Are  we  not  young,  and  healthy, 
and  strong  ? — and  is  not  the  blessed  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  our  own? — does 
not  labour  season  our  hours  of  rest,  and 
yield  us  the  sweets  of  independence  ? — > 
are  we  not  happy  in  each  other? — and 
are  not  our  children  all  that  heart  can 
wish  ?  Dearest  Ludolph,"  and  she  smiled 
tenderly  in  his  face,  "  the  present  sun- 
beam must  not  be  slighted  because  eclip- 
sed by  the  past  in  brightness.  Think  of 
the  fearful  night,  when  warned  by  Lud- 
wick,  we  fled  from  our  home,  so  desolate, 
and  so  drooping ;  think  of  the  hardships, 
the  dangers  we  encountered,  and  surely 
then,  this,  our  peaceful  haven,  must  excite 
nought  but  thankfulness." 

**  True,  most  true,  my  Alexa.  But  man 
is  ungrateful:  from  the  first  dawn  of  his 
reason,  he  forgets  the  prodigal  favor  of 
his  Maker,  in  the  frowardness  of  his  own 
spirit." 
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*^  Then  he  should  strive  to  curb  that 
spirit,"  playfully  rejoined  Alexa;  "  or,  at 
least,  to  hold  it  as  we  would  a  mule,  in  a 
bit  or  a  bridle." 

"Enough,  dearest,"  tenderly  patting  the 
Hebe  cheek  of  his  smiling  partner,  "  I 
stand  corrected :  but  let  us  think  no  more 
of  past  scrapes,  nor  ever " 

"  Not  until  we  again  forget  present 
blessings,"  archly  interrupting  him.  ''  Do 
you,  my  best  friend,  practice  submission, 
and  though  Christiern  deprive  us  of  com- 
forts, he  cannot  bereave  us  of  content." 

"  I  would  question  further  of  our  new 
associates,"  said  the  stranger,  starting  from 
abstraction :  "  name  to  me,  good  Lu- 
dolph,  the  owner  of  the  mine,  and  the 
strength  and  number  of  the  miners  ?" 

"  The  owner  of  the  mine  is  the  lord 
of  Oernetz,"  replied  the  peasant,  "  one 
Arnold  Peterson." 

**  The  lord  of  Oernetz — Arnold  Peter- 
son/' echoed  the  unknown,  and  every 
nerve  shook  with  irrepressible  emotion. 
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''Know  you  the  lord  of  Oernetz?'' 
demanded  Ludolph,  wondering  and 
doubtful. 

"  No  matter,  my  honest  friend.  There 
are  incidents,  there  are  strange  inexpli- 
cable casualties  in  this  chequered  pass  to 
eternity,  which  baffles  all  our  powers  to 
explain  or  to  fathom : — rest  satisfied  to 
know  that  the  name  of  Peterson  awakens 
remembrances  which  now  had  better 
slumber." 

*'  Well,  if  you  would  shrink  from  re- 
cognition, you  need  not  fear  to  descend 
the  mine,"  said  Ludolph,  "  for  he  likes 
the  light  of  the  heavens  too  well  to  watch 
our  labours.  Marry!  I  have  never  seen 
him  but  once  since  I  sought  bread  in 
darkness." 

**  Mean  you,"  eagerly  questioned  the 
s^tranger,  '*  that  the  lord  of  Oernetz  never 
visits  the  subterranean  ?" 

"  I  have  never  seen  him  beyond  the 
mouth  of  the  pit,"  replied  the  miner:  *'  he 
loves  ease,  and  leaves  all  the  drudgery  to 
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Mr.  Bornstein,  the  inspector: — perhaps 
you  know  him  also." 

'*  I  have  never  heard  the  name.  But 
Arnold  Peterson,  does  he  reside  at  Oer- 
netz?" 

"  He  lives  at  Oernetz  with  his  good 
and  amiable  lady,  a  creature  who  drops 
oil  and  manna  among  the  ailing  and  the 
sorrowing." 

"  She  is  indeed  full  of  benevolence," 
observed  Alexa,  "  a  christian  in  seeming 
and  in  truth  !  1  have  seen  her  often,  with 
the  hand  of  true  charity,  smooth  the  pil- 
low of  sickness,  and  sooth  the  murmurs 
of  age." 

"  He  is  blessed,  thrice  blessed,"  ener- 
getically pronounced  the  stranger ;  "  for 
sure  the  blessing  of  heaven  lights  upon 
the  man  so  mated  !" 

"  Yet  happiness  complete  and  perfect 
is  not  the  lot  of  earth,"  pursued  Alexa  : 
"  those  who  have  no  cares  make  them — " 
and  she  glanced  archly  at  her  husband — 
**  The  lord  of  Oernetz  has  no  children; 
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and  I  have  heard  that  the  lack  of  cliildren, 
often  plants  thorns  on  the  brow  of  the 
rich,  and  the  mighty." 

"It  is  a  sad  lack  indeed,"  said  Lii- 
dolph ;  "  we  should  think  so,  Alexa — " 
and  stroking  back  the  flaxen  ringlets,  he 
kissed  the  white  forehead  of  his  little  son. 

**  May  they  each  and  every-one  prove 
a  blessing  to  yon,  my  friend!^  exclaimed 
the  unknown;  "  yet  is  submission  the 
bounden  duty  of  man,  and  he  who  feels 
not  submission,  wars  against  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence." 

**  There  are  times,  and  trials,  when  from 
first  to  last,  I  fear  we  are  all  renegades," 
observed  Ludolph ;  for  misfortune,  how- 
ever it  prove  salutary,  can  never  feel  to 
our  liking." 

*'  And  yet  if  all  was  prosperous  and 
smooth,"  resumed  the  stranger,  "if  nought 
but  roses  sprung  up  in  our  path  through 
life,  where  would  be  our  preparation  for 
eternitv." 

"  Alack!  but  the  seasoning  often  falls 
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upon  the  innocent,"  remarked  Ludolph, 
and  he  pronounced  the  nacne  of  **  Gus- 
tavus"  with  a  shuddering  sigb. 

The  stranger  started,  and  half  spring- 
ing from  his  seat,  looked  anxiously  to- 
wards him — *'  Gustavus,  our  oppressed, 
our  injured  prince,"  continued  the  miner; 
**  a  wanderer,  driven  from  every  earthly 
comfort;  harassed,  perhaps  unto  death,  a 
martyr  to  the  sins  and  crimes  of  others." 

'*  Yet  upheld  by  an  all-powerful  Hand,*' 
exclaimed  the  unknown;  **  watched, 
guarded  by  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts ; 
doubtlessly  fitted  in  the  chastening  school 
of  adversity  for  all  he  may  be  destined  to 
fulfil.  But  I  would  hear  further  of  Arnold 
Peterson,  of  the  lord  of  Oernetz.  How 
has  the  scathing  fire  of  violence  and  per- 
secution spared  his  heritage  and  his 
hopes  ?" 

*'  He  may  be  rich  in  worldly  prudence," 
said  Ludolph ;  for  a  tight  rein  upon  the 
tongue — "  and  his  thoughts  flew  back  to 
his  $nug  cottage,  screened  by  granate  cliffs, 
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and  his  pretty  field,  surrounded  by  oaks 
and  birch- trees — *'  often  proveth  a  saving 
clause.  It  was  a  maxim  of  my  dear  mo- 
ther's, God  rest  her!  and  yet  I  must  needs 
be  prating.  Had  it  been  you,  Alexa,  it 
might  have  passed  as  an  infirmity  of  the 
sex." 

"  If  it  had  been  me,"  said  Alexa,  smil- 
ing good  humouredly,  *'  I  wager  you 
would  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  it  long 
since." 

*'  It  is  easier  to  forgive  others  than 
to  forgive  one's-self,"  resumed  Ludolph. 
"By  the  Mass,  I  would  rather  quarrel  with 
the  whole  world  than  with  my  own  con- 
science !" 

''  And  would  not  your  conscience  have 
been  more  in  danger,"  asked  Alexa,  "  if 
you  had  preserved  your  cottage,  and  for- 
sworn your  principles  ? — if  cowed  by  the 
iron  thong  of  our  persecutors,  you  had 
(juietly  and  unmurmuringly  submitted 
yourself  to  the  stream;  if " 

"  Not  to    have    preserved    my  life," 
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vehemently  exclaimed  Ludolph.  *'  Oh 
no,  Alexa !  yet — "  and  the  momentary  fire 
of  exultation  vanished,  and  hi§  counte- 
nance sunk  in  thought  and  care — *'  I  have 
ruined  you  and  my  children,  without  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  my  country." 

Say  not  so,  my  friend,"  exclaimed  the 
stranger  :  '*  great  events  sometimes  spring 
out  of  small  causes  :  you  nor  I  cannot 
alone  break  the  shackles  of  Sweden :  but 
here  in  Dalecarlia,  labouring  in  the  mines, 
the  spirit  of  true  patriotism  will  not  slum- 
ber; we  may  instigate,  we  may  inflame, 
we  may  catch  fire  from  the  spark,  we 
may  add  fire  to  the  spark  of  growing  dis- 
satisfaction." 

Ludolph  started  from  his  seat ;  a  new 
impulse  seemed  to  spring  within  him,  a 
new  hope  to  nerve  every  energy.  *'  Yes, 
we  may  rise  into  strength,'^  he  said — "  we 
may  gather,  like  the  mountain  snowball, 
to  overwhelm  and  destroy.  My  compa- 
nions all  murmur  at  the  encroachments 
of  Denmark;  they  writhe  beneath  their 
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i2:noble  chains ;  they  curse  in  their  hearts 
the  name  of  Christiern,  and  doubly,  doubly 
curse  Crumpein,  the  active  agent  of  his 
tyranny ;  they  labour  for  bread  amidst  de- 
g:radation  and  woe ;  they  linger  out  life 
amidst  deprivation  and  misery.  Blessed 
assurance  !  blessed  privilege  of  hope  !  1, 
even  I,  may  toil  for  Sweden,  here  within 
her  bowels !" 

The  stranger  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
humble  patriot ;  he  seemed  to  glory  at 
the  lambent  fire  which  spoke  the  mmd 
within ;  yet  did  a  choking  sensation  rise 
in  his  throat,  and  check  for  the  moment 
all  power  of  utterance. 

*'  We  will  labour  side  by  side,"  pur- 
sued Ludolph,  heedless  of  his  emotion ; 
"young,  and,  I  trust,  brave,  our  good  in- 
tentions may  hope  the  favor  of  heaven." 

**  Yes,  side  by  side,"  faltered  the  stran- 
ger, still  warring  against  the  rising  flood 
of  sensibility :  "  but  we  must  be  wary ; 
we  must  move  like  the  blind  mole,  as  si- 
lent and  as  secret ;  we  must  watch  for 
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the  moment  of  action,  content  to  pur- 
chase freedom  with  our  lives ;  we  must 
not  mar  our  hidden  plans  by  prema- 
turely  " 

''  Fear  me  not,"  interrupted  Ludolph 
— "  I  have  once  paid  for  prating  ;  and  a 
burnt  child,  as  the  adage  says,  dreads  the 
fire." 

"  I  would  have  said,"  resumed  the 
stranger,  smiling,  "  by  prematurely  dis- 
closing our  purposes,  not  by  words,  my 
friend,  but  by  incautious  conference  :  no 
eye  must  note  our  movements,  no  suspi- 
cious whispers  rise  to  give  our  deeds  to  ru- 
mour :  we  must  bear  the  dread  of  disco- 
very ever  in  our  minds,  and  woo  conceal- 
ment as  the  surest  safeguard  to  Sweden ; 
we  must  labour  in  the  mines,  good  Lu- 
dolph, and  at  night,  within  this  dwelling, 
^  screened  from  every  prying  eye,  talk  of 
emancipation." 

The  sun,  emerging  from  his  misty  bed, 
**  decked  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed 
grass,"  as  the  assumed  Segiswold,  accom- 
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panied  by  his  brave  and  honest  host, 
sought  the  scene  of  labour.  As  he  stood 
upon  the  brink  of  the  mine,  awaiting  but 
the  returning  bucket  to  bear  him  to  its 
base,  his  feeHngs  all  in  arms,  his  thoughts, 
too  wild,  too  complex  to  embody,  every 
cloudy  vapour  suddenly  vanished,  and  a 
broad  bright  ray  shone  full  upon  his  head. 
It  dazzled — its  effulgence  almost  blinded 
— it  burnished  the  whole  face  of  creation 
— it  gave  a  light,  a  gay,  a  pleasurable  co- 
louring to  every  scene ! 

Was  it  a  bright,  a  heavenward  omen  ? 
— was  it  the  blessed  promise  of  hereafter 
joy? — was  he  to  emerge  like  that  sun, 
from  a  thick  and  muffling  haze  ? — was  he 
to  shed  glory  and  light  upon  a  groaning 
shackled  country  ? 

"  Father  of  the  universe,"  he  asperated, 
and  his  whole  soul,  his  whole  spirit  was 
upraised,  '*  who  seeth,  who  readeth  the 
inward  motive  of  my  every  action. — 
whose  hand  alike  guideth  the  sunbeam, 
and    wieldeth   the  thunder — spread,   oh 
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spread,  the  mantle  of  Thy  grace  over  the 
bleeding  woes  of  Sweden!  lighten  her 
heavy  trials — redress  her  heavier  wrongs : 
do  with  Thy  servant  what  seemeth  Thee 
fitting,  but  spare  an  outraged  realm  !" 

He  turned  yet  again  to  face  the  thin 
keen  air,  to  gaze  upon  the  varied  outline 
of  the  picture ;  the  cerulean  sky ;  the 
mingling  swell  of  mountain,  rock,  and 
forest ;  and  then  with  a  sensation  inex- 
plicable almost  to  himself,  he  stepped 
from  the  firm  base  of  earth,  and  was  quick 
whirled  into  a  depth  profound  and  awful. 

A  new  world  broke  upon  his  sight ;  a 
busy  scene  of  toil  and  of  endurance  :  he 
tried  to  smile  to  the  significant  nod  of 
Ludolph,  but  his  heart  sickened  ;  his 
destiny,  his  strange,  his  eventful  destiny, 
seemed  dark  as  the  fitful  shades  which 
every  where  encompassed  ;  no  clear  pure 
air  revived  his  drooping  spirit,  or  rallied 
back  the  dappled  hues  of  health  :  bright 
was  the  blaze  of  the  torchlight,  but  what 
was  that  blaze  to  the  glory  he  had  left 
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above.  The  reflection  of  a  moment  call- 
ed back  his  native  strength  of  mind. 
"  Life,"  he  mused,  "is  a  chequered  scene, 
a  drama,  in  which  all  must  play  a  part : 
mine  is  a  sad  one :  but  happiness  is  not 
the  lot  of  man :  yet  may  the  cloud  pass 
away,  yet  may  the  tempest  disperse  ;  joy, 
in  the  welfare  of  thousands,  maybe  mine; 
and  this  heart,  now  so  desolate,  revive 
to  cheerfulness  and  to  hope.  The  dearest 
ties  of  affection,  of  friendship,  of  consan- 
guinity, have  been  rent  asunder ;  and 
still,  ere  the  dove  of  peace  find  a  resting- 
place,  must  seas  of  blood  deluge  this 
wTetched  land  :  but  freedom  may  re- 
dawn —  Sweden  be  rescued  from  her 
bondage.  Oh,  great  and  glorious  God  ! 
should  such  an  achievement  be  mine — 
should'st  Thou  deign  to  bless  my  humble 
efforts,  every  selfish  grief,  every  heart- 
wrung  tear,  must  vanish  in  the  glory  of 
her  emancipation ! " 

Quick,  as  though  by  magic,  the  morbid 
gloom  of  care  faded  from  his  brow ;  light, 
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elastic,  buoyant,  fraught  with  wild,  with 
almost  baseless  hope,  he  gazed  around ; 
he  mingled  with  the  groups  of  miners  ;  he 
read  a  rich  and  teeming  harvest  in  their 
lowering  looks  and  clouded  brow«. 
*^  Content  delves  not  the  mine,"  he  pon- 
dered, and  every  feature  glowed  with  the 
lightning  smile  of  anticipation. 

"  You  are  happy,  young  man,"  said 
Polhem,  resting  on  his  spade,  and  gazing 
with  wonder  on  a  sign  so  novel. 

"  I  have  toiled  in  these  mines  many  a 
year,  and  you  are  the  first  who  ever 
swelled  our  roll  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance." 

*'  Does  happiness  live  in  a  smile  then?" 
asked  the  supposed  Segiswokl ;  **  must 
the  heart  be  gay  because  the  face  is  not 
sorrowful  ?  In  the  world,  smiles  are  not 
always  genuine ;  sometimes  they  cover — " 

*'  But  we  are  not  in  the  world,"  inter- 
rupted the  miner;  "  we  have  left  the 
world,  and  deceptions  here  are  idle." 

"  Is  happiness  at  best  deceptive?"  de- 
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manded  Segiswold ;  "  may  not  man  be 
content  with  his  lot  ?" 

'*  Not  when  his  lot  is  cast  in  these 
mines,"  exclaimed  Polhem:  *'  among  all 
the  hundreds  who  ply  the  mattoc,  tell  me 
one  who  wonld  not  exchange  it  for  the 
light  of  heaven." 

''And  wherefore  self-banished? — where- 
fore here  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  ?" 

The  sturdy  miner  fixed  his  dark  eyes 
upon  the  face  of  his  inquisitor — "  We 
cannot  carve  out  our  fortunes,"  he  re- 
marked. "  Time  has  been  when  labour 
ensured  rest,  and  industry  a  contented 
mind  ;  but  now  content  is  out  of  date,  for 
poverty  is  little  better  than  thraldom. 
You  a  Swede  and  know  not  the  goad 
which  galls  us." 

The  heart  of  the  disguised  patriot 
sprung  to  his  lips,  yet  did  policy  check 
the  impulse  of  feeling.  "  Labour  is  the 
lot  of  the  myriad,"  he  observed  ;  "  man's 
destiny,  to  toil  for  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow." 
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"  Ah  !  but  not  to  be  ground  by  foreign 
despots,"  resumed  Polhem ;  **  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  chaff,  when  vermin  feast 
upon  the  grain." 

**  No,  no,"  exclaimed  a  buz  of  voices, 
'*  give  us  the  chaff  and  the  corn  together." 

The  harmony  of  heaven  to  the  freed 
spirit  of  the  blessed,  could  not  be  more 
joyous,  more  welcome,  than  these  sounds, 
these  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  these 
grumbling  indications  of  internal  fire :  a 
new  soul  felt  to  grow  in  the  bosom  of  the 
patriot,  to  give  energy  to  hope,  and  nerve 
to  exertion;  buoyant  visions  flitted  before 
his  eyes,  and  every  pulse  quickened  with 
the  magic  of  anticipation;  he  gazed  eager- 
ly, anxiously  around,  and  seeing  every 
spade  struck  in  the  silence  of  attention — 
*'  Labour,"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  shorten 
life,  and  Sweden  will  give  us  graves." 

The  accent,  the  look,  more  than  the 
words,  thrilled  upon  the  hearers ;  a  si- 
lence, deep  and  awful  prevailed ;  and 
when  Polhem  pronounced :  "  What,  dig 
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our  own  graves,  for  strangers  to  trample 
on  the  turf — "  the  spirit  of  resistance 
swelled  into  words  ;  more  than  murmurs 
followed. 

**  Graves,  but  not  chains ;  death,  but 
not  bondage !" 

It  was  a  burst,  an  acclaim  of  heart  and 
of  tongue ;  it  rose  amid  the  subterranean 
' — it  lingered — it  died  away  like  peals  of 
astounding  thunder.  Ludolph  drew  sig- 
nificantly to  the  side  of  the  supposed  Se- 
giswold — "  Pity,"  he  remarked,  '*  such 
valour  be  buried  in  the  earth ;  marry,  'tis 
here  of  little  service !" 

**  It  may  rise,  it  may  spire  towards 
heaven,"  said  Polhem. 

"  It  may,"  eagerly  exclaimed  Segis- 
wold ;  *^  it  is  the  resuscitating  bed  of  hope, 
rising,  like  the  phoenix,  from  its  own  ashes." 

*'  Courage  is  better  than  hope,"  remark- 
ed Polhem. 

''  Hope  is  the  nerve  of  corn-age,"  re- 
sponded Segiswold,  *'  the  bright  essence 
of  a  spring  divine !" 
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**  Oppression  is  a  sure  exciter  of  cou- 
rage," again  pronounced  the  miner. 

"  Say  rather  despair,"  said  Ludolph. 

**  Despair,"  rejoined  Segiswold,  '*  is 
the  parent  of  rashness — Hope,  the  invi- 
gorator,  shaping  and  moulding  courage 
to  an  active  bearing:  we  may  despair, 
and  rush  into  death  ;  we  may  hope,  and 
redeem  the  die  of  ruin." 

**  And  we  may  talk,  and  neglect  our 
interest/'  said  Ludolph,  forcing  a  laugh, 
"  till  the  very  chaff  escape  us." 

Segiswold  cast  on  him  a  look  of  mean- 
ing ;  then,  snatching  a  spade,  with  the 
active  strength  of  youth,  and  the  fire  of 
desperation,  toiled  out  his  daily  stipend. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


O  country,  honored  and  beloved  ! 
Philosophy  may  class  the  tie  local ; 
The  craving,  aching,  national  ardour, 
Puerile  and  weak.     But  ah  !  thy  chain  of 
Adamantine  rivet,  surpasseth  show  ; 
Thy  hopes,  thy  loves,  thy  kindred  claims,  are  knit 
In  the  pith  and  marrow  of  man's  nature. 
Seas  may  intervene  j  distance  may  cloud  thee 
From  the  eyej  stern  and  inevitable 
Necessity  may  bear  him  far — far  from 
Thy  bosom ;  still,  as  the  needle  to  the 
Loadstone  true,  the  cravings  of  his  nature. 
The  impulses  of  his  heart,  turn,  fondly, 
Instinctively  turn,  to  thy  brighter 
Fields,  to  thy  gayer  colourins^s  ! 

--JAVIER  awoke  in  the  morning  to  a 
rich  and  a  prosperous  home ;  a  gay  sun, 
piercing  through  the  casement,  shone  on 
the  gilded  canopy  beneath  which  he  rest- 
ed ;  it  enlightened  the  decorated  corners 
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of  his  magnificent  chamber,  it  shone  upon 
the  huge  and  massive  carvings,  upon  the 
colossal  figures,  starting  as  it  were  from 
the  tapestry,  and  bright  in  colouring,  wit- 
nessing the  undeviating  toil  of  many  a 
lengthened  year.  But  it  dissipated  not 
the  sadness  of  his  own  reflections,  for  the 
words  of  Orlof,  when  speaking  of  the 
royal  Gustavus — He  ivoiild  sigh,  and  pace 
the  long  galleries,  as  though  he  had  quar- 
relled with  his  destiny— d\Ye]\\i\^  on  me- 
mory, sounded  as  a  knell  to  cheerfvdness. 
The  same  images  had  each  morning 
met  the  eyes  of  the  captive  prince : 
doubtless  his  heart  had  sickened  under 
the  glance,  as  his  pride  and  his  spirit 
spurned  the  giant  arm  of  power  ;  doubt- 
less, wrestling  with  ignoble  bondage,  he 
had  there  pined  for  liberty,  the  prime, 
the  legitimate  right  of  man.  Again  did 
the  early  antipathies  of  nature  revive : 
but  for  his  father,  like  the  wife  of  Peter- 
son, he  would  have  hated  all  of  Danish 
lineage ;  suspecting  their  honor,  and  im- 
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plicating  their  humanity,  he  would  have 
fled  back  to  Sweden,  satisfied  of  their 
perfidy,  and  confounding  all  in  the  crimes 
of  their  tyrant  ruler: — but  his  father,  his 
noble,  brave,  and  honorable  father,  stood 
forth  his  country's  pacificator;  his  virtues 
would  indemnify  a  whole  state,  his  known 
worth  would  arrest  the  die  of  condem- 
nation. 

Day  succeeded  day,  and  habit  gra- 
dually familiarized  the  gloom  of  Calo  : 
kindness  and  interest  grew  upon  each 
coming  hour;  and  the  links  of  nature, 
cemented  by  concord  and  unanimity,  be- 
came quick  set  in  adamantine  rivets  :  yet 
would  the  mind  of  Xavier  fly  back  to 
Dalecarlia,  often  to  Saverdsio,  oftener  to 
Rustgoden ;  sometimes,  piercing  with  the 
good  de  Stiernhelm  into  his  little  church, 
following  all  his  regular  and  systematic 
charities,  his  pursuits  and  his  occupa- 
tions ;  sometimes,  fancying  the  sweet  ca- 
rol of  the  lovely  and  the  innocent  Sigrida, 
journeying  with  her  on  the  mountain,  or 
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conjuring  her  arch  and  playful  sallies. 
He  tried  to  banish  the  dark  and  myste- 
rious encroacher  who  had  dared  profane 
her  beauty  with  the  breath  of  adulation  ; 
he  tried  to  class  the  incident  as  a  mere 
casualty,  a  momentary  impression,  liglit 
and  flitting  as  a  passing  shadow ;  he  tried 
to  cheat  himself  into  peace  spite  of  the 
hated  innovator.  The  vast  difficulty  of 
communication  seemed  the  weightiest 
diaft  upon  his  comfort:  if  he  could 
only  hear,  if  he  he  could  only  trace  one 
line  from  the  pen  of  his  revered  uncle, 
if  he  could  only  know  that  Ladislaus 
and  Sigrida  had  filled  the  blank  of  his 
absence,  had  removed  to  the  curacy, 
he  fancied  there  would  be  nought  want- 
ing to  his  happiness ;  he  fancied  that  in 
the  favor  and  affection  of  his  father,  m 
the  nearly  maternal  kindness  of  his  step- 
mother, his  wishes,  and  his  happiness, 
would  be  complete.  Alas !  he  forgot, 
that  even  in  possession  the  heart  craves 
after  something  to  possess  ^  that  even  in 
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paradise,  man,  rebellious  and  self-willed, 
quarrelled  with  content. 

This  new  source  of  care  and  dissatis- 
faction brought  back  his  mind  to  the 
enormities  of  Christiern :  it  w  as  his  satel- 
lites who  overrun  the  provinces,  poison- 
ing every  spring  of  enjoyment;  his  armed 
and  sanguinary  brigands,  who  gorging 
on  the  life's-blood  of  Sweden,  rendered 
every  pass  dangerous,  every  passage  hos- 
tile :  it  was  Christiern,  whose  rapacity 
shut  out  all  intercourse  with  the  friends 
of  his  youth,  embittering  the  blank  of 
absence  with  the  galling  pressure  of  incer- 
titude— Christiern,  the  cruel  and  vindic- 
tive spoiler  of  life  and  of  inheritance,  the 
sacrilegious  blasphemer,  who  profaning 
the  ashes  of  the  dead,  with  fiend-like  ma- 
levolence, had  dug  up  the  body  of  the 
buried  administrator,  and  exposed  it 
amidst  heaps  of  reeking  victims  in  the 
streets  of  Stockholm.  Xavier's  blood  iced 
as  he  mused  upon  the  horrid  spectacle, 
upon  the  dreadful  massacre,  which  had 
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swept  off  the  flower,  and  paralyzed  the 
strength  of  Sweden.  Again  the  love  of 
country  thrilled  in  the  wildly  throbbing 
pulses  of  his  heart;  again  he  mourned 
her  devastation,  and  execrated  her  deva- 
stator :  wedded  to  her  cause,  anchoring 
all  on  her  ruined  fortune,  every  claim  of 
duty  vanished :  the  withered  turf,  the  sad 
epitome  of  waning  splendor,  was  drawn 
forth ;  his  hand  trembled  as  he  held  it ; 
his  knee  bent,  his  eyes  upraised,  as  his 
heart  pronounced,  and  his  lips  sealed, 
the  sacred  compact  of  bigotted  fealty. 
At  that  moment — at  that  luckless  mo- 
ment— his  arm  was  suddenly  grasped, 
and  instantly  turning,  he  encountered  the 
enquiring  and  agitated  glance  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  arose,  but  he  was  composed 
and  collected ;  he  would  have  concealed 
the  perishing  relic,  but  the  count  firmly 
arrested  the  impulse. 

'*  I  would  first  know,"  he  said,  strug- 
gling with  his  emotion,  **  the  idol  of  my 
son's  homage?" 

VOL.  II.  G 
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Xavkr's  hold  relaxed,  and  Banner  ob- 
tained the  shrivelled  root. 

"  What  means  this  symbol?"  he  ques- 
tioned ;  *'  doubtless  it  speaks  more  than 
meets  the  eye." 

Xavier  continued  silent;  fancy  flew 
back  to  the  grassy  hillock  from  whence 
he  had  plucked  the  turf:  but  he  could 
not,  he  dared  not  pronounce — *'  It  grew 
upon  the  grave  of  my  mother" — neither 
could  he  utter  ought  of  evasion. 

"  1  would  fain  know,"  pursued  the 
cou'^t,  *'  the  charm  attributed  to  this  pe- 
rishing memento.  Is  it  a  type  of  the 
briefness  of  human  existence? — or  is  it," 
and  he  tried  to  rally  cheerfulness  as  he 
spoke,  *'  a  brand  plucked  from  the  ignit- 
ing quiver  of  Cupid  ?" 

"No,  no,  my  father;  it  savours  not 
of  lightness — it  defies  ought  of  jest — it 
speaks  the  ruin  of  what  once  flourished 
in  luxuriance — it — it — "  Xavier  dashed 
away  a  tear — "  it  is  dear,  most  dear: 
when  it  presses  against  my  heart,  it  re- 
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calls  the  spot  on  which  it  grew  ;  when  I 
withdraw  it  from  my  bosom,  it  reminds 
me  of  distant  scenes,  of  closed  pledged 
interests;  it  awakens  sacred  reminis- 
scences  ;  it — it — "  Xavier  paused,  and 
turned  away  his  face  from  the  scrutiny 
of  his  father. 

It  was  neither  fear  or  shame  which 
bleached  his  cheek,  yet  his  cheek  was 
bleached,  and  Banner,  spite  of  himself, 
caught  the  infection :  vainly  did  he  strive 
to  banter  of  love's  posey ;  there  was  a 
solemnity  in  the  voice  and  manner  of  his 
son  which  forbad  ought  of  levity,  which 
seemed  to  say,  respect  where  you  cannot 
decipher :  yet  curiosity,  equally  the  ex- 
citer of  man  as  woman,  spurred  for  ex- 
planation ;  Banner  pined  to  trace  the  hid- 
den virtue  of  the  son  of  Magdalene,  for 
his  heart  told  him  virtue  was  the  lurking 
clue  to  the  seeming  mystery. 

**  What  can  you  value  in  this  withered 
turf?"  he  demanded;  **  tell  me,  what  can 
stamp  its  estimation  ?" 
G  2 
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"  1  brought  it  with  me  from  Dalecar- 
lia,"  faltered  Xavier,  looking  wistfully 
and  sorrowfully  at  his  father. 

"  Surely  you  might  have  obtained  a 
more  precious  memento  of  Dalecarlia," 
rejoined  the  count:  *'  though  perhaps," 
and  again  he  strove  to  rally,  ''  enriched 
by  the  fairy  touch  of  beauty,  it  is  the  ta- 
lisman of  some  fair  witch  of  Saverdsio." 

*'  It  is  indeed  a  talisman,"  emphati- 
cally pronounced  Xavier;  *'  it  savours  of 
truth,  it  impresses  a  melancholy  lesson 
to  the  soul  of  consciousness." 

**  What  still  in  metaphor,  yet  can  I  not 
resolve  the  riddle." 

"  My  father — my  dear  father — I  scarce 
know  how  to  mould  my  meaning :  em- 
barked 3.3  we  are  in  different  interests, 
harbouring  opposite  hopes,  encouraging 
counter  feelings,  how  can  I  presume,  how 
intrude,  how — "  he  stopped  abruptly — 
his  colour  fled — his  lips  trembled,  and 
his  silence  was  evidently  that  of  strong 
emotion. 
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Banner  gazed  on  him  with  wild  expec- 
tancy, with  aching  interest — **  What  am 
I  to  learn?"  he  at  length  uttered,  "  for 
your  manner  augurs  much  of  moment — 
different  interests,  opposite  hopes,  counter 
Jeelings.     What  mean  you,  my  son  ?'* 

Xavier  took  the  turf  from  the  hand  of 
the  count ;  he  drew  close  beside  him ;  he 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  as  though 
danger  lurked  in  the  bare  acknowledg- 
ment. "  I  bore  this  blasted  turf  from 
Sweden,"  he  firmly  pronounced — **  I  wear 
it  in  my  bosom,  as  the  true,  the  speaking, 
the  unvarnished  symbol  of  my  country : 
it  was  upon  the  hallowed  mound  where 
this  turf  flourished,  that  I  solemnly 
pledged  body  and  spirit  to  her  bleeding 
cause.  I  plucked  it,  my  father,  I  brought 
it  hither,  that  in  distance  it  might  re-nerve 
energy,  could  energy  waver.  This  turf; 
this  crying  emblem  of  the  desolated, 
ruined,  blasted  fortunes  of  Sweden  ;  this 
turf — "  He  ceased — he  kissed  it  reve- 
rentially-^and  his  upraised  eyes,  his  elo- 
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quent  features,  revealed  what  his  lips 
could  not  utter. 

A  solemn  pause  ensued  ;  Banner  bent 
his  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  son; 
suddenly  starting — '*  I  read  it  all,"  he  ex- 
claimed.  "  This  turf  grew  on  the  grave 
of  Magdalene — Ingleburge,  the  sister  of 
Magdalene,  has  successfully  laboured  to 
rob  Denmark  of  the  fealty  of  her  future 
subject." 

**  Not  so-r-not  so,  my  father;  my  own 
heart,  my  own  conscience,  weds  me  to 
Sweden.  Is  it  not  nature  to  aid  the  op- 
pressed?— Is  it  not  justice  to  side  with  the 
injured?" 

''  But  policy,"  urged  the  count,  *'  po- 
licy should  have  interposed  a  barrier  to 
sentiments  so  dangerous." 

**  Policy  springs  not  from  the  heart," 
said  Xavier ;  "  policy,  at  best,  is  but  a 
cold  systematic  innovator." 

''  Yet  in  this  world,"  remarked  Banner, 
*'  policy  is  often  necessary  to  the  further- 
ance of  a  cause ;  is " 
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"  Only  when  that  cause  is  weak,"  in- 
terrupted Xavier;  **  when  crime,  in  the 
actor,  or  in  the  oppressor,  renders  a 
cloak  necessary.  My  father — my  dear 
father,  but  for  the  enormities,  the  infernal 
malice  of  Christiern,  why  should  the 
nobles  of  Sweden  cower  like  guilty  things 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  land? — 
why,  banished  from  home,  and  all  that 
the  heart  best  values,  should  they  drag 
out  existence  in  disguise  and  in  suffe- 
rance? But  for  Christiern;  the  fell  tyrant; 
the " 

**  You  forget  yourself,  young  man," 
said  Banner,  sternly.  "  Bear  in  mind, 
Denmark  is  my  country,  Christiern  mi/ 
lawful  sovereign." 

"  Had  I  been  bred,  born,  reared  in 
Denmark,"  eagerly  resumed  Xavier,  ''  my 
eyes  could  not  have  been  closed  to  her 
guilt,  my  heart  could  not  have  been  steel- 
ed to  the  grievous  wrongs  of  Sweden. 
Oh  no  !  reflect,  my  father,  nor  because, 
haplessly,   a  native  of  Denmark,    suffer 
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prejudice  to  stagnate  the  powers  of  your 
mind,  to  muffle  your  judgment  against 
deeds,  which  angels  must  mourn,  and 
men  must  execrate." 

*'  It  is  not  for  us  to  sift  the  actions  of 
our  superiors,"  said  the  count;  *'  obe- 
dience, submission,  and  homage,  is  en- 
joined in  the  ritual  of  our  worship." 

**  And  charity  and  good- will  to  man," 
hastily  pursued  Xavier ;  "  but  not  blind 
obedience  to  a  tyrant's  nod,  not  graceless 
submission  to  acts  of  infernal  agency." 

**  I  would  your  words  were  better  tem- 
pered," said  Banner,  thoughtfully ;  "  such 
language  strengthens  not  the  cause  you 
advocate." 

**  Remember,  my  father,"  eagerly  re- 
sumed Xavier,  "  I  have  just  quitted  the 
scene  of  desolation,  just  traversed  huge 
tracts,  scathed  and  burning  with  the  fire- 
brand of  hate — just  witnessed  the  mighty 
ruin  of  a  land,  late  prosperous  and  happy ; 
and  oh!  remember,  that  land  was  the 
birth-place  of  my  blessed  mother." 
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The  count  turned  aside  his  face. 

'*  Think,  think,  my  father,"  pursued  the 
zealous  patriot,  "  you,  who  knew  Sweden 
in  other  years,  under  the  wise  governance 
of  a  prince,  whose  life,  whose  energy, 
whose  strength  was  all  devoted  to  his 
country's  weal ;  whose  wisdom  scattered 
plenty,  whose  power  ensured  peace,  who 
lived,  in  one,  the  scourge  of  his  enemies, 
the  blessing  of  his  people ! — oh,  think  of 
the   woful   contrast! — how    sunk,    how 
fallen,  betrayed  by  traitors,  ravaged  by 
hostile  spoilers!  Think,  my  father — "  and 
he  caught  the  hand  of  the  count  in  a  grasp 
of  iron — **  had  you  been  born  a  Swede^ 
a  noble,  a  legitimate  inheritor  of  the  land  ; 
had  you  seen  your  rights  and  your  pos- 
sessions ravished  by  foreign  power;  had 
fraud  and  ambition,  beneath  a  surrepti- 
tious colouring,  wrested  away  your  fair 
inheritance,  and  left  you  nought  but  tears^ 
wherewith  to  moisten  the  parched,  and 
barren,  and  desolated  earth  ;  but  groans 
to  mingle  with  the  winds  of  heaven,  and 
g5 
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memory  to  sharpen  the  stings  of  fell  de- 
spair ; — think,  how  would  you  feel  ? — 
how  would  you  act?" 

Banner  spoke  not,  but  his  hand  intui- 
tively fell  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

A  bright,  a  joyous  smile  beamed  o'er 
the  countenance  of  his  son.  '*  Yes,  yes," 
he  continued,  "  you  would  sink  in  the 
grave  of  her  honor,  or,  living,  you  would 
aid  in  her  emancipation !" 

*^  Rash  boy,  what  mean  you?"  and  the 
count  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

*'  To  pray  for  Sweden  in  her  uttermost 
need,"  rejoined  Xavier — '*  to  fight  for, 
Sweden  should  my  arm  be  called  upon — 
to  tarry  in  patient  inactivity,  until  the 
paralyzed  and  astounded  senses  of  my 
countrymen,  awakening  from  their  le- 
thargy, strive  anew  for  independence  and 
for  liberty." 

"  And  Denmark,"  asked  the  shudder- 
ing Banner. 

Xavier  for  many  moments  stood  with 
his   hand   pressed   upon  his   forehead — 
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"  Denmark,"  he  at  length  articulated — 
"  alas  !  what  can  Denmark  merit  from  the 
justice  of  a  true  Swede?' 

"  I  ask  it  of  my  son,"  rejoined  the 
count,  "  of  the  lawful  inheritor  of  honors, 
dignities,  riches,  all  of  Denmark  ?" 

Xavier  stood,  proudly,  unbendingly 
before  him. 

*'  And  Denmark,"  repeated  the  count, 
looking  earnestly  and  an^dously  in  his 
face. 

"  Spare  me,  my  father — I  would  be 
silent  of  Denmark — Sweden  is  my  coun- 
try :  1  have  sucked  in  her  injuries  with 
my  nourishment ;  her  indignities,  her 
wrongs,  her  persecutions,  with  my  vital 
breath;  I  would  be  her  champion,  her 
lowest,  humblest  follower,  rather — "  He 
paused,  for  the  count  staggered  back, 
and  groaned  in  the  anguish  of  his  spirit : 
disappointment,  keen  and  bitter,  seemed 
to  dash  every  cherished  anticipation. 
"  Alas!  alas!"  he  ejaculated,  "  to  what 
can  I  look  but  misery  ?"  and  he  buried  his 
face  in  his  spread  hands." 
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"  Look  to  me  in  all  things,  in  every 
thing,  but  as  the  traitor  to  my  country," 
oxclaiftied  Xavier,  springing  to  his  side ; 
"  demand  of  me  ought  save  the  sacrifice 
of  my  principles,  and  judge  me  by  my 
ready  submission." 

The  count  in  silence  motioned  him  to 
Avithdraw ;  he  could  not  cast  off  the  mor- 
tification and  distress  which  overwhelmed 
him;  he  had  pictured  on  this  head  nought 
deserving  the  name  of  opposition ;  he  was 
prepared  for  prejudice,  but  not  for  rooted 
antipathy,  for  combating  shadows,  but 
not  substantial,  unanswerable  decision; 
he  had  pictured  budding  honor  flourishing 
in  his  son ;  now,  an  empty,  baseless,  ruined 
cause,  mocked  him  with  its  barrenness. 

**  Leave  me — leave  me,"  he  reproach- 
fully uttered  —  "  I  would  be  alone — I 
would  strive  to  recover  this  astounding 
conviction."  But  still  Xavier  stood  be- 
side him. 

**  1  cannot  leave  you  thus,  my  father," 
he  articulated — **  I  must  know  you  less 
irritated,  less  incensed," 
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**  You  mistake  me,  Xavier,"  and  Ban- 
ner raised  his  eyes  in  mournful  earnest- 
ness ;  "  my  feelings  are  more  of  sorrow 
than  anger.  I  grieve  for  my  own  blighted 
hopes — I  grieve  for  your  future  destiny.'' 

**  We  cannot  unfold  the  leaf  of  fate, 
my  father,"  and  Xavier  tried  to  rally  a 
smile :  **  how  know  you  but  the  colour 
of  my  destiny  may  be  brilliant ;  though 
whether  cast  in  gloom  or  in  sunshine, 
love,  and  reverence,  and  duty,  here — " 
and  he  bowed  his  lips  on  the  hand  of  his 
father  as  he  spoke — **  will  ever  be  the 
predominant  feeling!" 

**  Banner  cast  his  arms  around  him — 
he  pressed  him  with  convulsive  force  to 
his  breast.  *'  My  son!  my  beloved  son!" 
he  murmured ;  "  ah !  wherefore  must  I 
mourn,  yet  prize  your  principles?  — 
wherefore  regret,  yet  honor  your  stub- 
born virtue  ?  Alas !  alas !  it  is  not  you ;  it 
is  circumstances,  it  is  fate,  which  marring 
all  my  projects,  oppose  an  insuperable 
bar  to  your  elevation." 
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*' What  elevation? — what  projects?  ex- 
plain, my  father ;  tell  me  the  hopes  your 
heart  had  formed  ?" 

"  I  had  hoped — hope  is  illusion — "  and 
the  count  strove  to  vary  the  discourse ; 
but  he  traced  disappointment  in  the  elo- 
quent eyes  which  were  riveted  upon  him. 

''  No,  no,  not  all  illusion :  embody  the 
hope,  my  lord,  and  if  happine?;s  alone 
be  the  sacrifice,  I  will  not  shrink." 

''  I  had  hoped,  naturally  hoped,"  pur- 
sued Banner,  **  to  have  seen  you,  here, 
in  Denmark,  progressively  mounting  the 
ladder  to  preeminence  ;  high  in  renown 
as  in  birth ;  filling  the  post  of  honor ; 
grateful  for  the  proffered  badge  of  royal 
favor." 

Xavier  shuddered,  but  he  spoke  not ; 
the  turpitude  of  Christiern  revived  ;  dig- 
nities from  such  a  hand,  were  as  blister- 
ing poison  to  health  and  life.  A  momen- 
tary pause  ensued. 

**  In  this  world,"  continued  the  count, 
breathing  a  heavy  sigh,  "  our  expectations 
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and  our  hopes  are  vain  and  mistaken; 
we  plan  in  the  buoyant  presumption  of 
our  own  spirits,  without  once  consider- 
ing, that  a  breath  may  crumble  the  fabric, 
that  the  concussion  of  a  straw  may  dis- 
sipate the  air-bubble.  I  had  hoped  that 
one  cause  had  been  ours ;  but  fatally 
estranged,  you  have  been  reared  in  a 
country,  whose  enmity  against  Denmark 
is  as  fierce  as  her  wrongs  are  mighty." 

"Her  wrongs — her  wrongs,  my  father; 
say  you — think  you  her  wrongs  ?" 

"  Unless  born  in  darkness,  the  eyes 
cannot  be  blinded  to  the  light  of  day," 
observed  the  count ;  "  unless  stinted  by 
nature,  the  understanding  cannot  be  dead 
to  conviction." 

"  Ah,  my  father!  then  you  see  her 
wrongs — you  know  her  wrongs — you  own 
her  wrongs — "  and  Xavier,  almost  breath- 
less, yielded  again  to  impulsive  feeling. 

'*  Yes,  and  I  have  mourned  her  v/rongs,'* 
solemnly  pronounced  the  count^^**I  have 
deplored,  I  have  sympathized  in  her  ca- 
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lamities — I  have  wept  the  fatal  overthrow 
of  her  independence,  although  duty  to 
my  lawful  sovereign  should  have  taught 
me  better." 

"  And  yet,"  said  Xavier,  half  doubt- 
ful, half  reproachful,  "  you  are  the  gover- 
nor of  Calo  ;  you  hold  the  key  of  a  state- 
prison  of  my  wretched  countrymen." 

**  1  am  the  governor  of  Calo,"  proudly 
replied  Banner,  **  the  trusted  servant  of 
the  royal  Christiern:  but  the  captive  I 
late  held  in  this  fortress,  was  he  now 
here,  would  tell  you,  he  neither  fled  from 
my  tyranny  or  from  my  injustice." 

**  Doubtless,  he  fled  for  life,"  exclaim- 
ed  Xavier,  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
import  of  th^  words  he  uttered. 

"  Do  we  look  like  assassins?"  sternly 
asked  the  count. 

«■  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  my  father; 
but  the  massacre  at  Stockholm — "  and 
his  very  lips  quivered  as  he  named  it. 

*'  Warrants  suspicion,  think  you  in 
eve)i/  quarter  ?   Rash  boy,  you  are  intern- 
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perate,  I  might  say,  insulting,  but  reared 
in  estrangement,  you  have  yet  to  learn 
your  father's  principles." 

"  My  life  would  I  stake  upon  those 
principles,"  eagerly  rejoined  Xavier:  "  no, 
no,  my  lord,  by  the  eternal  God,  the  be- 
ing who  dared  impugn  those  principles,  I 
would  chase  throughout  the  globe,  I  would 
pursue  even  unto  death !" 

"  Be  satisfied  then,"  said  Banner,  some- 
what softened,  "  within  the  castle  of  Calo, 
the  life  and  safety  of  the  brave  Gustavus 
was  never  threatened." 

"  Ah,  my  father !"  and  Xavier  sighed 
heavily  as  he  spoke,  and  placing  his  hand 
upon  the  arm  of  the  count,  gazed  mourn- 
fully in  his  face,  *'  how  could  you  outrage 
your  own  humane  heart,  by  the  unjust 
custody  of  that  most  injured,  most  un- 
happy prince? — how  could  you  conde- 
scend to  the  agency  of  a  tyrant?— how 
violate  your  feelings  to  become  the  jailer 
of  the  royal  hostage  ?" 

"  1  became  his  jailer,"  replied  the  count, 
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after  a  long  and  agitating  pause,  "  to 
avert  the  sword  of  th,e  executioner — I  vo- 
lunteered the  custody  of  his  person,  to 
preserve  his  life." 

*<  Forgive  me — forgive  me,  dear  father!" 
and  covered  with  shame  and  grief,  Xa- 
\ier  cast  himself  before  him — **  I  have 
dared  to  censure,  where  gratitude,  and 
blessings,  and  praise,  were  justly  due ! 
Saviour  of  Gustavus  !  benefactor  of  Swe- 
den !  have  I  lived — do  I  live,  to  hail  in 
my  own  father,  the  actual  champion  of 
ray  country !  the  friend,  the  preserver, 
the  rescuer  of  my  country's  hope !  My  fa- 
ther— my  blessed  father !"  and  wild  and 
impulsive,  he  clasped  the  knees  of  Ban- 
ner, and  bent  his  head  almost  to  the 
ground. 

"  I  should  augur  more  of  content,  did 
I  see  you  less  the  slave  of  your  feelings," 
said  the  count,  striving  to  raise  him. 
*' Alas!  my  son,  in  the  chequered  path 
through  life,  these  ungovernable,  these 
tuujultuous  bursts   of  sensibihty,  predict 
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nought  save  misery  and  danger  ;  they  un- 
fit from  active  virtue ;  they  cast  their  pos- 
sessor, crippled  and  helpless,  amid  the 
storms  of  adverse  destiny." 

"  Yet,  my  father,  is  it  nature,  to  be 
passive  and  still  at  such  a  moment  ? — to 
hear  ^tidings  so  joyous,  and  not  to  own 
them  as  the  grace  of  heaven?" 

**  Not  your  nature,  truly,"  and  Banner 
smiled  as  he  spoke. 

"  Would  you  wish  me  a  philosopher?" 
asked  Xavier,  **  a  calm,  cold,  systematic 
reasoner,  without  passion,  and  without 
impulse  ?" 

"  No,  my  son ;  but  I  could  wish  pas- 
sion and  impulse  to  be  under  the  cheek- 
rein  of  reason  ;  I  could  wish  thought  to 
precede  action,  self-control  to  govern 
every  spring  of  feeling." 

"  Then  must  my  whole  nature  be  chang- 
ed," said  Xavier.  *'  But,  my  lord,  may 
1  speak — may  I  question  of  Gustavus  ?  It 
was  here  that  he  sojourned  ;  it  was  from 
here  that  he  escaped  :  doubtless,  the  hand 
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of  heaven  is  on  him;  or,  like  the  nobles 
of  his  realm,  he  had  not  outlived  the 
povver  of  Christiern." 

"  T  would  I  could  tell  of  his  present 
fortune !"  rejoined  the  count.  "  Alas  ! 
if  living,  often,  I  fear,  has  he  pined  for  the 
comforts  of  Calo." 

"  For  captivity  ?"  asked  Xavier,  and  he 
shuddered  as  he  spoke. 

"At  Copenhagen,"  said  Banner,  **  the 
prince  might  have  felt  the  rigour  of  cap- 
tivity ;  removed  to  Jutland,  he  knew  it 
but  by  name." 

"  Yet  here,  in  Jutland,  he  endured  the 
galling  pressure  of  restraint.  Think, 
think,  my  father,  how  bitter  the  loss  of 
liberty! — how  grievous  those  shackles 
which  would  curb  the  mighty  darings  of 
the  spirit !  Look  at  the  caged  bird,  and 
though  he  escape  to  death,  yet  leave  the 
door  unclosed,  and  instinct  points  to 
freedom." 

"  True,  my  son ;  but  man,  preeminent 
in  reason,  should  weia^h  the  venture  ere 
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he  dare  the  project.  I  sou«jht  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king — I  begged  the  custody 
of  the  royal  Giistavus,  because  1  knew 
his  worth,  and  felt  for  his  afflictions ;  be- 
cause I " 

"  Because,"  interrupted  Xavier,  "  you 
knew  his  life  was  threatened,  and  huma- 
nity bid  you  stretch  a  hand  to  rescue." 

**  'Tis  of  little  moment,"  pursued  Ban- 
ner. *'  I  obtained  the  boon  1  craved : 
the  prince  was  delivered  into  my  keep- 
ing; and  here  at  Calo  we  strove  how  best 
to  woo  him  from  his  sorrows.  The  coun- 
tess soothed  him  with  her  native  gentle- 
ness ;  and  I,  disclaiming  ought  of  bounds, 
left  him  to  the  free  governance  of  his  own 
will.  He  rode,  he  walked,  he  hunted  in 
the  neighbouring  forests :  but  spite  of 
every  effort,  a  sickly  and  consuming  me- 
lancholy preyed  on  his  spirits  ;  his  youth 
was  poisoned  with  thought  and  care;  his 
life,  his  health  fast  drooping.  The  anxious 
desire  for  active  employment  corroded  all 
of  present  ease ;  his  thoughts,  his  dreams, 
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were  of  war  and  ruin;  he  pined  to  aid  in 
the  struggle  of  his  country  ;  his  high  and 
indignant  spirit,  perhaps,  justly,  spurned 
the  restraints  imposed  upon  his  wishes, 
for  vainly  did  he  urge  of  ransom :  the 
king  was  deaf  to  every  proposition,  and 
hourly  did  Gustavus  execrate  the  impe- 
rious decree." 

**  Cruel  stretch  of  arbitrary  power !" 
sighed  Xavier — **  barbarous  policy  of  a 
corrupt  heart !  But,  my  lord,  did  he  long 
submit  to  such  ignoble  bonds,  such  law- 
less coercion?" 

*'  He  submitted  until  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Bogesund  decided  the  fate  of 
Sweden,"  replied  the  count;  ''  until  the 
fall  of  the  administrator,  and  the  total 
discomfiture  of  his  forces,  broke  like  a 
death-fraught  storm  upon  his  senses." 
.*' Happy,  blessed  were  they  who  fell 
in  that  disastrous  fight !"  exclaimed  Xa- 
vier ;  alas !  the  few  who  escaped  with  life, 
were  destined  to  weightier  ills." 

*'  Those  who  escaped  with  life,"  re- 
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sumed   the   count,    *'  outlawed,    chased 
from  possession  and  from   home,  were 
driven,  with  a  price  set  upon  their  heads, 
among  rocks  and  among  deserts."     Xa- 
vier  thought  of  Ladislaus,  and  his  blood 
iced  at  the  universal  ruin.     "  Discretion 
seldom  marks  the  limit  of  conquest,"  con- 
tinued Banner :    "  hurried  away  by  the 
blind  and  headlong  energy  of  passion, 
man,  immolating  humanity  on  the  shrine 
of  intemperance  and  hate,  forgets  to  feel 
for  his  fellow.     The  willing  agents  of  an 
incensed  monarch,  I  fear  were  but  too 
active"     His  voice  faltered  ;  it  was  feel- 
ing which  rendered  it  broken  and  indis- 
tinct— "  I  have  mourned  that  fatal  epoch 
— I  do  mourn  it — I  shall  mourn  it  to  the 
latest  hour  of  my  existence  :  for  though 
the  subject  of  Christiern,  I  cannot  blind 
my  judgment  to  what  my  nature   con- 
demns."    He   paused — he  turned   aside 
his  face — he  raised  his  hand  to  dash  away 
the  tear  which  gathered  in  his  eye.     Xa- 
vier  beheld  him  with  reverence  and  love; 
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he  hallowed  that  tear  as  sacred  to  the 
wrongs  of  Sweden; — it  seemed,  it  felt  to 
embalm  the  virtues  of  his  father  in  his 
own  heart's-core. 

"  Few  outlived  the  carnage  of  that 
day  ;  few,  very  few,  my  father,  witnessed 
the  ills  they  strove  so  manfully  to  avert." 

**  Among  those  few,  one  merited  a 
happier  destiny,"  observed  Banner:  count 
Fradage,  the  tried  and  steady  friend  of 
the  administrator,  was  neither  among  the 
captives  or  the  slain." 

**  Did  you  know  him?"  questioned 
Xavier. 

**  I  knew  him  from  his  acts  of  valour, 
from  his  intrepidity,  and  inborn  courage. 
He  headed  the  Swedish  cavalry,  and 
fought  at  the  side  of  the  administrator 
when  he  fell." 

"  Then  you  too,  my  lord,  must  have 
been  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Bogesund ;" 
and  Xavier  shuddered  as  he  spoke. 

**  No,  no,  my  son,  God  be  praised,  my 
fealty  was  not  taxed  so  highly !    I  echo 
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but  the  words  of  others.  Count  Fradage 
excited  the  admiration  even  of  his  foes  ; 
he  sought  the  hottest  of  the  fray ;  he  dealt 
death  with  a  lavish  hand  ;  he  discomfited 
the  whole  of  the  French  infantry,  by  aim- 
ing the  arrow,  which  pierced  the  breast 
of  their  leader,  the  prince  of  Foucar- 
mont." 

"  What  pity,"  exclaimed  Xavier,  "  all 
fought  not  with  the  same  valour  :  had  the 
like  spirit  prevailed,  Sweden  had  now 
been  free." 

"  The  like  spirit,  universally  dissemi- 
nated, had  stemmed  a  world,"  resumed 
the  count.  "  Fradage  fought  as  one  who 
has  all  to  lose,  as  the  tried  and  steady 
friend  of  the  administrator,  as  well  as  the 
avenger  of  his  country  :  even  the  brave 
Crumpein,  the  leader  of  the  Danish  forces, 
bore  testimony  of  his  valour; — I  have 
heard  him  say,  count  Fradage  was  as  the 
blast  of  fate,  mowing  down  all  before 
bim;  scouring  the  plains,  rallying  back 
his   scared   followers,   haranguing,  insti- 
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gating,  inspiring,  and  offering  his  own 
breast  to  the  death-stroke." 

"  How  know  you  that  he  outlived  the 
carnage  of  that  most  eventful  day  ?"  de- 
manded Xavier. 

''  His  body  was  sought  for  in  vain,'* 
answered  Banner ;  "  and  such  was  the 
importance  of  his  services,  that  a  tempt- 
ing bribe  was  set  upon  his  head." 

*'  Yet  has  he  escaped  !"  and  Xavier's 
whole  soul  spoke  in  his  eyes. 

"  He  has  escaped,  my  son,  and  doubt- 
less lives  to  mourn  his  change  of  fortune." 

**  Lives,"  fervently  pronounced  Xavier, 
**  to  prove  that  generosity  and  disinterest- 
ed benevolence  still  harbours  among  men; 
that  the  glittering  bribe  of  a  monarch's 
favor  cannot  corrupt  the  integrity  of  true 
honor!  But,  my  father,  how  bore  the 
royal  captive  the  fatal  overthrow  of  Swe- 
den?— how  did  he  rally  against  the  blight 
of  his  hopes  V* 

*'  He  bore  it  as  the  heart  must  bear  all 
of   heaven's  ordinations:    perhaps,    not 
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with  the  submission  with  which  our  re- 
Tei'ed  de  Stiernhehn  would  have  borne 
ought  of  earthly  trial;  but  he  confined  the 
raging  of  the  tempest  chiefly  within  his 
own  bosom ;  he  knew  me  the  subject  of 
Christiern,  and  delicacy  chained  his  lips 
even  in  the  moments  of  heaviest  grief." 

"  Then  he  did  not  upbraid,  he  did  not 
curse  the  author  of  his  overthrow." 

"  Neither,"  replied  the  count.  "  With 
unfeigned  woe  the  prince  mourned  the  fall 
of  the  administrator :  but  'twas  the  fall  of 
country  which  rankled  at  his  heart ;  'twas 
the  subjugation  of  Sweden,  which  lay  like 
a  mildew  on  his  spirits.  I  know  not  how 
long  he  bosomed  the  enterprise,  or  the 
hope  which  lured  him  to  the  venture,  but 
despairing  of  the  grant  of  freedom,  he 
watched  the  opportunity,  when  taking  his 
usual  exercise  of  hunting  in  the  forest,  and 
disguising  himself  in  a  peasant's  garb, 
escaped  from  Calo." 

*'  In  a  peasant's  garb,"  repeated  Xa- 
vier — *'  ah,  my  father!"  and  every  feeling 
h2 
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seemed  converged  in  interest  for  the  fu- 
gitive. 

*'  It  was  morning's  earliest  dawn,"  con- 
tinued Banner,  "  when  Gustavus  quitted 
the  castle:  day  wore  away,  and  the  dark- 
ness of  night  succeeded,  yet  still  he  did 
not  return.  My  mind  was  harassed  by 
anxious  apprehension ;  a  thousand  fears 
crowded  on  each  other,  fears  for  his 
safety,  fears  for  my  own  responsibility. 
Through  the  aid  of  a  servant,  I  gained 
some  faint  clue — I  traced  him  to  Flens- 
burgh ;  but  though  using  all  possible  dis- 
patch, he  quitted  the  Danish  territories, 
and  reached  Lubeck,  ere  I  overtook  him." 
Xavier  groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
feelings — he  sprung  to  the  side  of  his  fa- 
ther— he  snatched  his  arm — he  gazed  re- 
proachfully in  his  face,  his  lips  trembling, 
his  every  feature  convulsed.  "  When  I 
overtook  the  fugitive  prince,"  pursued  the 
count,  regardless  of  his  emotion,  ''  I  could 
trace  but  little  of  his  noble  mein  and 
towering  person  ;  for  his  coarse  disguise 
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of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  might  have 
deceived  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends. 
It  was  the  season  when  the  merchants  of 
lower  Saxony  visit  Jutland  to  purchase 
cattle :  Gustavus  had  hired  himself  to 
one  of  these  traders,  and  thereby  had 
passed  the  gates  of  Flensburgh  without  a 
passport.  Providence,  it  should  seem, 
smiled  on  the  undertaking :  had  he  been 
a  month  earlier,  or  had  he  tarried  a  month 
later,  the  season  for  barter  had  passed, 
and  to  have  escaped  the  Danish  territory 
had  been  impossible." 

"  Proceed,  proceed,"  implored  Xavier: 
*'  at  Lubeck — beyond  the  Danish  terri- 
tory:— ah!  surely,  you  could  not  stay, 
you  could  not  check  his  progress." 

**  I  returned  to  Calo  alone,"  said  the 
count,  after  the  hesitation  of  a  moment : 
"  our  interview  at  Lubeck  lives  but  in  his 
memory  and  mine." 

**  Blessings — blessings  be  upon  you, 
my  father !"  and  Xavier  knelt  at  his  feet — 
*'  the  blessing  of  all  and  every  Swede  be 
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upon  you !  the  blessing  of  your  own  heart 
be  upon  you !  now,  and  in  your  dying 
hour,  may  heaven,  and  heaven's  grace, 
sanctify  the  deed,  here  and  hereafter, 
beyond^  where  the  blessing  of  man  can 
reach!" 

From  this  period,  what  brighter  model 
could  influence  the  actions  of  Xavier !  he 
saw  in  count  Banner,  all  that  his  fondest 
hopes  could  picture,  of  generosity,  bene- 
volence, and  genuine  worth !  Though 
born  a  native  of  Denmark,  though  owing 
to  Christiern  the  fealty  of  a  subject,  un- 
perverted  in  principle,  unvitiated  by  ex- 
ample, he  saw  a  mind,  replete  with  human 
excellence,  superior  to  the  paltry  lure  of 
self-interest,  livii;ig  the  benefactor  of  the 
persecuted  and  the  outraged ;  he  saw  a 
character  to  chain  the  spirit  of  enthu- 
siasm, almost  to  rivet  the  idolatry  of 
youth :  and  Xavier's  spirit  w  as  chained  ; 
Xavier's  youthful  homage  was  poured 
forth  to  the  author  of  his  being ;  he  ho- 
nored his  father,  he  loved  his  father,  next 
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to  his  God  and  to  his  country  :  but  Swe- 
den still  lay  nearest  his  heart :  still  were 
there  times,  when  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
his  sickening  fancy  flew  back  to  her  de- 
solation and  her  ruin :  he  thought  of  the 
locusts  banqueting  on  her  produce ;  and 
his  feelings,  and  his  thoughts,  resting 
upon  Saverdsio,  would  imperceptibly 
sadden  his  features  with  the  cast  of  care. 
Scarce  was  the  sorrow  seen  ere  question- 
ed :  Xavier  confessed  his  doubts  ;  spoke 
of  de  Stiernhelm,  of  his  uneasiness  and 
apprehension,  arising  in  the  fearful  blank 
of  silence ;  and  Banner,  blessing  this  new 
proof  of  a  grateful  nature,  proposed  dis- 
patching a  trusty  messenger  into  Dale- 
carlia,  to  bear,  and  to  re-convey  intel- 
ligence. 

Quick  was  the  transcript  of  feeling  and 
affection  penned  :  Xavier  wrote  from  the 
heart:  he  detailed  the  minutias  of  his 
journey,  almost  his  sensations,  when  first 
clasped  to  the  bosom  of  his  father ;  he 
described  the  castle  of  Calo,  its  bulwarks 
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and  its  towers,  its  encircling  moat  and 
heavy  drawbridge;  the  adjacent  country, 
thick  dotted  with  oak  and  beech  forests ; 
the  recreation  of  hunting,  almost  the 
diurnal  round  of  his  avocations  :  but  not 
once  did  he  speak  of  Gustavus,  or  hint 
of  the  existing  miseries  of  Sweden ;  oh 
no  !  policy  and  safety  forbad  the  venture ; 
the  name  was  too  sacred  to  be  consigned 
to  a  messenger,  though  guarded  by  the 
passport  of  Banner.  Almost  above  mor- 
tality did  he  panegyrize  the  virtues  of  his 
father  :  the  countess  too  he  pourtrayed  in 
the  glowing  imagery  of  ardent  interest : 
and  then  he  feelingly  besought  his  uncle, 
to  write,  and  explain  all  of  himself,  of 
his  household,  of  his  humble  parish- 
ioners :  but  though  the  names  of  La- 
dislaus  and  Sigrida  had  seemed  to  hang 
upon  the  very  point  of  his  pen,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  with- 
out once  hinting  all  he  felt  towards  them ; 
it  seemed  as  an  interdicted  subject,  al- 
though it  was  the  subject  which  lay  up- 
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permost  in  his  heart :  and  when  he  re-took 
the  pen  to  frame  something  of  a  post- 
script, his  pulse  quickened,  and  his 
cheeks  flushed  a  vivid  crimson,  in  simply 
asking  whether  Ladislaus  and  Sigrida 
had  visited  Saverdsio  ? 

The  letter  was  submitted  to  the  per- 
usal of  the  count,  and  again  the  emotion 
of  Xavier  became  perplexing  even  to  him- 
self when  questioned  of  Ladislaus  and 
Sigrida:  and  when,  in  answer,  he  de- 
scribed Ladislaus,  as  a  true  patriot, 
driven  into  obscurity,  and  buffeted  by 
the  rude  storms  which  had  desolated  his 
native  land ;  when  he  attempted  to  pic- 
ture the  attractions,  and  innocence,  and 
modest  worth  of  Sigrida,  the  throbbings 
of  his  heart  became  almost  audible. 

Banner  questioned  no  further;  he  read 
in  the  short  quick  breathing,  in  the  vary- 
ing countenance  of  his  son,  the  infant 
spring  of  a  passion,  alike  ardent  as  that 
which  had  kindled  in  the  bright  zenith  of 
his  own  youth,  which  mingling  with  his 
h5 
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life-stream,  had  saddened  each  succeed- 
ing year  of  his  existence.  In  Sigrida, 
fancy  traced  a  second  Magdalene ;  and 
heavily  he  sighed,  as  he  mentally  prayed, 
that  a  more  prosperous  destiny  might 
attend  the  fortune  of  the  lovers. 

At  length  the  day,  so  anxiously  anti- 
cipated, arrived ;  the  day  calculated  by 
Xavier  as  the  sure  prelude  to  peace  of 
mind :  his  hand  grasped  the  precious  talis- 
man; his  eyes  eagerly  deciphered  the 
well  known  characters  of  de  Stiernhelm ; 
lie  tarried  not  to  question  ought  of  the 
messenger,  but  he  fled  to  the  sanctuary 
of  his  own  chamber,  with  Sigrida  glow- 
ing in  his  heart. 

''  I  greet  you,  my  beloved  nephew," 
wrote  the  curate,  **  in  the  fullness  of  my 
feelings,  in  the  joy  of  my  grateful  spirit : 
for  I  hail  the  messenger,  which  your  af- 
fection, through  the  influence  of  your 
kind  and  noble  father,  has  dispatched  to 
Saverdsio,  as  a  blessed  proof,  that  nei- 
ther time  or  circumstances  have  expunged 
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me  from  your  regard.  My  son,  my  dear 
son,  I  have  missed  you — I  do  miss  you — 
heaven  knows  how  much !  I  miss  you 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning — I  miss  you 
the  last  thing  at  night :  yet  still  my  heart 
and  my  lips  supplicate  a  blessing,  al- 
though my  hand  cannot  rest  upon  your 
head  :  but  what  is  distance  to  the  all- 
searching  eye  of  Omnipotence !  God  reads 
the  heart,  and  God,  I  pray,  will  perfect 
the  humble  efforts  of  a  poor  priest !  Per- 
haps I  have  loved  you  too  fondly ;  for  we 
are  told,  that  to  set  our  hearts  upon  sub- 
lunary things,  is  both  weak  and  vain:  but 
God  prosper  me,  as  my  love  is  for  your 
spiritual  good,  and  the  well-being  of  your 
soul:  it  passed  in  the  death-struggle  of 
my  dear  sister — it  centred  in  you,  as  the 
earthly  part  of  my  sainted  Magdalene. 

I  joy  in  your  true  estimate  of  the  noble 
Banner :  walk  in  his  footsteps,  and  honor 
him,  as  such  a  son  should  honor  such  a  fa- 
ther: bear  to  him  my  best  wishes;  and  tell 
him,  that  in  all  the  sacred  exercises  of  my 
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duty,  my  spirit  never  faileth  in  supplicating 
grace  upon  him  and  you.  Above  all 
things,  my  beloved  nephew,  keep  your 
mind  in  the  steadfast  faith  of  righteous- 
ness :  let  me  find  you,  as  when  we  parted, 
firm  in  honor  and  integrity  :  suffer  no  idle 
snare  to  beguile  your  judgment,  no  var- 
nished sophistry  to  seduce  your  youth ; 
brace  yourself  in  prayer,  and  however  the 
devil  may  assail,  he  cannot  overthrow. 
The  employment  of  the  mind  is  the  one 
needful  exercise  of  virtue :  idleness  leads 
into  excess  from  the  mere  lack  of  some- 
thing to  do:  incitements  to  evil,  and  op- 
portunities to  mischief,  arise  in  crowds 
around  the  being  who  is  unemployed  :  re- 
member, time  is  the  most  precious  gift  of 
God :  squander  it  not  idly  and  profusely: 
the  past  hour  returns  no  more ;  let  it  not 
wane  in  unprofitable  uses  :  life  is  at  best 
short,  a  pigmy  span,  more  like  a  dream 
than  a  reality :  a  day,  a  brief  day ;  in- 
fancy, the  morning  ;  youth,  the  meridian  ; 
night,  the  tomb:  man  flashes  as  a  ray  from 
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a  dark  cloud ;  he  shines  upon  earth,  then 
sets  in  its  bosom  !  Labour  for  eternity  ; 
all  else  is  illusion;  all,  but  the  flicker- 
ing vapour,  which  lures  amid  bogs  and 
marshes :  yet  would  I  not  bid  you  sink 
into  austerity  and  fear;  neither  would  I 
have  you  encourage  gloom,  or  shrink  from 
social  commune :  the  soul,  while  wedded  to 
its  tenement  of  clay,  ueedeth  recreation, 
needeth  the  wholesome  springs  of  variety. 
It  is  not  because  T  am  a  priest,  because 
my  early  choice  has  been  a  religious  re- 
treat, where  communing  with  the  Creator, 
I  am  almost  separated  from  the  creature, 
that  1  would  arraign  the  usages  of  the 
world ;  its  commerce  may  be  turbulent, 
but  its  duties,  and  its  callings,  are  of  di- 
vine ordination:  I  would  but  beseech  you 
moderately  to  sip  of  its  pleasures,  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  4?emptation  should  be  as  a 
salutary  lesson,  teaching  us  to  distrust 
ourselves;  for  its  conquest  is  the  best 
proof  of  our  own  merit.  Never,  led  away 
by  exuberant  spirits,  suffer  your  tongue 
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to  pronounce  ought  against  morality  and 
religion,  lest  those  who  pretend  to  ap- 
plaud, should  in  reality  despise  you  :  let 
consistency  govern  your  actions,  and 
grace  pervade  your  mind  :  think  that  the 
mighty  Ruler  of  the  universe  is  with  you 
upon  every  occasion,  and  pray  for  his 
support  amidst  all  sorts  of  dangers.  I 
would  to  God,  that  my  abilities  were  suf- 
ficient to  word  my  feelings  !  but  my  com- 
fort is  that  you  will  read  my  heart  in  this 
letter.  I  cannot  picture  the  scenes  in 
which  you  mingle,  but  1  dwell  upon  you 
with  undying  interest ;  marvel  not  then, 
my  dear  boy,  that  ail  my  wakeful  remi- 
niscences are  devoted  to  your  welfare, 
that  all  and  every  thought  I  can  snatch 
from  my  duties,  flies  to  Jutland  and  to 
you.  Great  are  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  study,  and  the  best  foundation 
of  study  is  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  ourselves  :  nature,  history, 
geometry,  mathematics,  nay,  all  the  scien- 
ces, tend  to  the  one  great  cause  of  reli- 
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gion :  the  growth  of  a  single  leaf,  the 
movement  of  a  crawling  insect,  the  deeds 
of  past  ages,  the  revolutions  of  empires, 
the  depth  and  profundity  of  human  wis- 
dom, the  immensity  of  space,  all  point 
out  adoration  of  a  Being,  who  directeth 
all  according  to  the  counsels  of  his  own 
will !  I  would  have  you  humble,  and 
meek,  and  diligent  in  all  researches ;  like 
the  bee,  culling  sweets  for  futurity,  for 
barren  is  he  who  lacketh  store  within  him- 
self: not  inflated  with  presumption ;  not 
puffed  up  with  arrogance ;  but  living  in  all 
humility,  a  pattern  and  en  sample  to  your 
fellow-men.  My  doubts  are  light  in  com- 
parison to  my  expectations,  for  my  de- 
pendence rests  upon  your  understanding, 
and  upon  the  goodness  of  your  heart.  I 
know  that  where  the  seeds  of  grace  are 
plentifully  scattered,  error  may  engender, 
but  not  vice ;  and  that  those  errors,  those 
transient  wanderings,  entailed  upon  cor- 
rupt nature,  like  summer  storms,  presently 
disperse.  I  sat  down  to  pen  a  letter,  and 
I  have  penned  a  sermon ;  but  you  will 
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trace  all  to  the  source  of  love,  to  friend- 
ship, zealous  for  your  reputation,  your 
principles,  your  virtue,  your  well-being^, 
here,  and  hereafter. 

Since  the  hour  of  your  quitting  Saverd- 
sio,  I  have  neither  seen  or  heard  ought 
of  our  friends  at  Rustgoden — I  shall  tarry 
one  more  week,  and  then  I  shall  dis- 
patch a  certificate  of  my  existence.  Your 
aunt  Ingleburge  has  been  many  days  en- 
livening us  with  her  happy  spirits ;  she  re- 
turned to  Oernetz  yesterday,  and  delight- 
ing much  in  your  letter,  dispatches  through 
me,  her  blessing  and  her  love ;  indeed, 
all  of  this  little  household  salute  you  af- 
fectionately. We  jog  on  as  in  the  olden 
time,  myself,  neither  younger  or  stronger; 
and  now  nature  warns  me,  for  I  am 
weary,  and  'tis  past  my  usual  hour  for 
repose,  that  we  must  part.  Adieu,  dearest 
Xavier!  yet  rest  assured,  that  love  and 
interest  for  you,  can  neither  slumber,  or 
sleep,  in  the  heart  of  your  fond  uncle,  and 
faithful  friend, 

Magnus  de  Stiernhelm." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Sever'd  from  the  parent  stem, 
The  rough  blast  rends  the  modest  lily,  and 
Bows  her  lovely  head :  midst  wilds,  and  glens,  and 
Tangled  breaks,  unseen,  she  blossoms  out  her 
Soft  brief  summer:  the  spoiling  hand  alone 
Scatters  mildew  which  prematurely  blights. 

A  DEEP  and  terrifying  swoon  long 
suspended  the  senses  of  Sigrida,  long 
veiled  her  from  the  horrors  of  her  destiny; 
better  had  she  never  revived,  for  all  was 
despair,  all  was  irremediable  misery.  She 
shrieked,  she  struggled,  she  gazed  wildly 
around ;  she  called  upon  her  father,  she 
called  upon  heaven,  but  her  voice  min- 
gled with  the  night-breeze,  and  her  eyes 
pierced  not  the  ebon  clouds  of  darkness. 
She  found  herself  in  a  low  vehicle,  jour- 
neying with  incredible  speed,  muffled  in 
a  fur  cloak,  and  forcibly  held  by  a  giant 
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arm.  Panting,  almost  dying,  she  sunk 
back  ;  she  pressed  her  hand  to  her  aching 
forehead  ;  she  tried  to  collect  her  scat- 
tered senses,  to  recall  the  horrors  of  the 
past  hour ;  but  all  was  lost,  all  concen- 
trated in  the  known  seizure  of  her  father  : 
she  remembered  the  passage  crowded  with 
Danish  soldiers,  and  already  did  fancy 
picture  his  blood  flowing  beneath  the 
executioner's  stroke.  Again  she  strug- 
gled ;  again  her  piercing  cries  rent  the 
ah-;  she  attempted  to  burst  from  the  being 
who  held  her  ;  she  heard  the  horses' 
hoofs  upon  the  frozen  ground,  yet  heed- 
less of  a  wild  and  unknown  tract,  insensi- 
ble of  danger,  lost  to  self-preservation, 
she  would  have  sprung  from  the  vehicle, 
she  would  have  dared  death  in  search  of 
freedom  :  she  felt  as  though  her  own 
efforts  could  restore  her  father ;  as  though 
once  escaped  the  present  toil,  safety  and 
comfort  would  re-dawn.  But  alas  I  vain 
was  each  maddened  endeavour;  as  well 
might  she  have  strove  to  burst  the  bonds 
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of  fate  :  cool  and  deliberate  opposition 
exhausted  all  her  strength,  and  all  her 
powers  ;  and  soon  did  her  head  droop 
upon  her  bosom,  soon  did  she  become  so 
passive,  and  so  resistless,  that  hysteric 
sobs,  and  broken  sighs,  alone  evidenced 
her  being. 

The  hours  of  darkness  wore  away  in 
silence  and  in  woe  ;  the  first  tints  of 
morning  dappled  the  vapoury  east,  and 
soon  did  "  the  shaggy  mountains  brighten, 
and  the  ocean  roll  its  white  waves  in 
light."  Sigrida  had  mentally  prayed,  had 
fervently  invoked  that  Being  from  whom 
all  comfort  flows ;  the  acuteness  of  her 
anguish  had  yielded  to  something  like 
faith  and  fortitude  ;  and  more  collected, 
and  more  assured,  for  the  first  time  she 
turned  her  eyes  upon  her  sullen  compa- 
nion. She  beheld  a  countenance,  harsli 
and  discordant,  furrowed  by  years,  hard- 
ened in  guilt  and  turpitude ;  but  not  the 
stranger  she  had  met  in  the  path  to  Rust- 
goden,  not  the  being  who  had  crossed  as 
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her  evil  genius :  his  gaunt  limbs  were  thick 
enveloped  in  a  dark  covering;  his  face 
half  hid  in  his  fur  cap ;  yet  were  his 
searching  eyes,  scowling  beneath  their 
shaggy  brows,  riveted  upon  her.  A  faint 
flush  died  her  cheek,  a  rising  hope  throb- 
bed in  her  bosom  ;  fancy  traced  some- 
thing of  compassion,  for  he  turned  aside 
his  head,  as  though  careful  not  to  insult 
her  sorrows.  Unacquainted  with  the 
hardihood  of  vice,  with  the  cold  malig- 
nity of  systematic  baseness;  unhackneyed 
in  the  crooked  policy,  which  binds  in  one 
chain  the  viler  agent  of  a  vile  employer, 
Sigrida  fancied,  because  time  had  set  the 
stamp  of  half  a  century  on  his  features, 
that  his  heart  could  not  be  quite  cold  to 
the  pleadings  of  misery  ;  that  dead  to  the 
voice  of  passion,  he  could  not  barter  his 
own  soul  for  the  paltry  bribe  of  wealth  or 
patronage. 

Alas  !  she  was  a  stranger  to  the  every- 
day practices  of  the  world  ;  she  had  lived 
with  the  innocent  and  the  honorable;  how 
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then  could  she  guess  the  garbled  tangled 
mazes  through  which  man  too  often  mounts 
to  preeminence  :  the  fatal  overthrow  of 
her  country,  had  awakened  her  to  the 
injustice,  peculation,  and  barbarity  of  con- 
quest ;  but  she  had  yet  to  learn,  from  dire 
experience,  that  power  misapplied,  ambi- 
tion unqualified,  passion  unreined,  is  as 
the  o  erwhelming  tempest,  which  rocking, 
crumbles  all  in  one  universal  ruin ! 

Yielding  to  the  heart's  first  impulse, 
clinging  to  hope's  faintest  sunbeam,  she 
placed  her  trembling  hand  upon  the  arm 
of  her  guard,  and  in  accents,  broken  by 
emotion,  besought  some  information  of 
her  father. 

*'  Tell  me,  does  he  live?"  she  implored. 
*'  I  lost  him  in  the  hour  of  temporary 
death.  Oh !  in  mercy,  assure  me  of  his 
safety." 

**  Your  father  does  live — your  father  is 
quite  safe,"  replied  the  man ;  and  the 
blessing  which  rose  to  the  lip  of  the  grate- 
ful girl,  seemed  to  sting  him,  for  again  he 
turned  away. 
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''  But  may  I  not  hope — may  1  not  ask 
to  see  him?"  questioned  Sigrida — *'  may 
I  not  enquire  whither  you  bear  me  ? — and 
why  we  are  so  fatally  separated  ?" 

"  Hope  is  open  to  us  all,"  muttered  her 
guard. 

**  Hope  is  a  blessed  comforter !  Hope 
is  the  balm  of  life !"  pursued  Sigrida. 
"  But,  my  good,  kind  sir,  as  you  would 
cherish  hope  in  your  dying  hour,  I  pray 
you,  tell  me  of  what  w^e  are  accused, 
and  wherefore  torn  from  our  peaceful 
home  ?" 

"  My  office  is  not  to  resolve  mysteries; 
tarry  awhile  lady,  and  time  will  be  a  sure 
expounder." 

*'  Oh,  no,  no !  I  cannot — I  must  not 
tarry — suspense  kills  me :  only  tell  me  of 
my  dear  father ;  only  ease  a  heart,  tor- 
tured, writhing  beneath  your  stroke." 

'*  I  do  but  obey  orders,"  observed  the 
tormentor.  **  Gods  truth !  and  I  would 
fain  become  a  comforter,  was  not  the  of- 
fice reserved  for  my  betters." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  demanded  Sigrida, 
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and  the  lightning  of  her  eye  bespoke  a 
mind  superior  to  her  body's  weakness. 

"  I  mean,"  rejoined  the  wretch,  with  an 
exulting  langh,  "  that  you  are  a  pretty  bit 
of  tempting  clay,  and  that  I  would  rather 
reserve  you  as  my  share  of  the  spoil,  than 
all  the  lumber  in  your  father's  cottage." 

Holy  God !  what  truths,  what  killing 
tr«ths  were  these !  the  cottage  then  had 
been  rifled,  and  her  father,  and  her  foster- 
mother,  and  the  faithful  Witskey,  perhaps, 
all,  all  murdered.  Sigrida  turned  death- 
sick  ;  her  very  lips  became  as  white  as 
her  bosom ;  she  motioned  for  air ;  she  la- 
boured hard  for  respiration ;  she  felt  as 
though  life  was  passing  fast  away;  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  heaven,  coveting,  cra- 
ving the  only  haven  of  rest. 

"  One  would  think  you  had  seen  a 
ghost,"  said  the  man,  wondering  at  her 
emotion. 

'*  Yes,  yes,  the  ghost  of  all  my  happi- 
ness"— and  Sigrida^burst  into  an  agony  of 
tears. 
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"  Woman's  tears  are  always  ready,"  re- 
marked her  guard ;  "  and  yet  I  hate  to 
excite  them.  Be  pacified,  lady ;  I  tell 
you  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  :  your 
father  is  quite  safe ;  your  dwelling  stands 
just  where  it  did  ;  and  for  the  old  woman, 
she  may  be  telling  her  beads,  and  pray- 
ing for  you  now,  for  ought  1  know." 

There  was  a  roughness,  but  there  was 
a  something  comforting  in  this  rude  ad- 
dress— Sigrida  revived  to  hope ;  for  ah ! 
how  destitute  is  that  case  which  admits 
not  the  cherub  visitor!  It  cannot  be  afflic- 
tion, it  cannot  be  misfortune,  nor  sick- 
ness, nor  suffering,  nor  pain,  nor  mortal 
ill ;  no,  nor  even  death  :  it  must  be  guilt ; 
it  must  be  the  blackest  turpitude ;  nought 
else  excludes  the  ray,  which,  flickering 
through  this  vale  of  tears,  lightens  the 
pass  to  eternity ! 

*•  My  father  lives !  my  dear  father  is 
safe !  oh,  repeat  it  yet  again,"  she  sob- 
bed out,  "  and  heaven  and  I  will  bless 
you!" 
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"  I  have  said  so,  lady ;"  and  then  he 
sunk  into  silence. 

The  gradual  burst  of  day,  expanding 
into  glory,  cast  a  bright  and  cheerful  co- 
louring on  all  around ;  dense  vapours 
rolled  from  the  granate  steeps  ;  fantastic 
columns  of  mist,  cleaving,  like  draperies, 
to  the  far-spreading  forests,  gradually  dis- 
persing, left  nought  save  glittering  dews, 
sparkling  like  gems  in  the  sunbeams.  It 
was  a  grand,  but  it  was  a  lonely  pros- 
pect :  no  spiring  smoke  dotted  the  out- 
line ;  no  sign  of  habitation,  no  busy  hum 
of  men ;  all  was  rude  uncultivated  nature; 
mountain  and  wild,  diversified  with  heath 
and  wood ;  and  rushing  torrents,  with  gra- 
nate steeps,  jutting  in  huge  and  grotesque 
masses:  here,  juniper  and  wild  berries 
scarce  covering  the  soil ;  there,  large  fo- 
rests of  pine,  oak,  and  fir,  shooting  from 
the  crevices  of  rocks,  whose  bare  and 
barren  surface,  seemed  scarce  to  hold  suf- 
ficient moisture  wherewith  to  nourish  the 
slightest  vegetation.     Sigrida  closed  her 
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eyes  to  all  of  outward  beauty  ;  her  own 
solitary  fortune  pressed  heavy  on  her  spi- 
rits ;  her  father,  and  her  lost  home,  dwelt 
in  each  corner  of  the  landscape  :  finding 
that  entreaty  and  exertion  were  alike  in- 
effectual, she  sat,  passive  and  still,  too 
exhausted  to  reproach,  too  wretched  to 
weep,  her  face  rivalling  the  hue  of  monu- 
mental marble ;  her  heart,  and  her  feel- 
ings, as  destitute  as  her  hopes. 

Throughout  the  night  and  day,  relays 
of  horses  awaited  them  at  given  distances: 
twice  they  tarried  for  refreshment  and  rest : 
once,  at  a  lone  watch  tower,  perched,  like 
the  aerie  of  the  eagle,  amid  craggs  and 
steeps ;  and  once,  in  a  fortress,  garrisoned 
by  Danish  soldiers,  and  commanding  an 
important  pass :  but  diligently  did  they 
avoid  all  of  town  or  village ;  plunging  into 
the  deepest  wilds,  threading  the  least 
frequented  defiles,  daring  solitudes  and 
haunts,  fitted  for 

"  Murders,  rapes,  aud  massacres, 
Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deed*;, 
Coraplots  of  mischief,  treason,  villanies." 
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The  road  was  narrow  and  winding,  al- 
ternately edging  precipices,  or  lost  amid 
forests  of  ages'  growth;  pines,  and  sombre 
firs,  lofty  and  o'erspreading,  commingling 
their  dark  branches,  and  making  a  noon- 
day night:  but  woman's  timid  nature 
shrunk  not  from  the  gloom  ;  no  ideal  ter- 
ror shaped  the  merciless  marauder,  or 
conjured  the  stealing  step  of  violence; 
for  alas !  reality,  sad  reality,  admitted  no 
change  of  evil  greater  than  the  present. 

The  misty  grey  of  evening  was  fast 
closing  upon  the  glories  of  day,  when 
emerging  from  the  clustering  forest,  a 
broad  expanse  of  ocean,  curling  and  foam- 
ing beneath  the  breeze,  and  rolling  its  dun 
waves,  mingled  with  the  horizon's  limits. 
Sigrida  bent  eagerly  forward ;  she  did  not 
shriek,  but  she  grasped  the  arm  of  her 
guard  with  terrifying  earnestness. 

"  Whither  would  you  bear  me  V  she 
demanded,  and  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
him  as  though  to  dare  her  fate. 

"  Not  much  further,"  replied  the  man, 
I  2 
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*'  Be  satisfied,  neither  violence  or  outrage 
is  intended." 

**  Is  it  the  Baltic?"  asked  Sigrida,  trem- 
bling and  dismayed. 

''  No  matter  lady,  you  are  not  going  to 
tempt  the  element:  to-night  you  will  rest 
on  land." 

*'  And  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Aye,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
and  many  morrows  also." 

*'  And  my  father,"  implored  the  ago- 
nized girl,  sliding  from  the  seat,  and  drop- 
ping on  her  knees. 

"  Nay,  nay,  kneel  not  to  me.  Have  I 
not  said  your  father  is  in  safety  ?  Mine  is 
a  trust  of  honor,  lady  ;  have  a  care,  lest, 
in  act,  as  in  thought,  I  violate  the  bond." 

"Virgin  Mother!"  asperated  Sigrida, 
and  shrinking  from  his  profaning  glance, 
she  shook  her  golden  tresses  over  her 
burning  face,  and  bent  it  trembling  on  her 
bosom. 

"  Rise,  rise,  sweet  maid !  I  would  not 
harm  you,  but  I  am  no  Scipio.     By  the 
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blood  of  the  martyrs,  I  would  rather  stem 
the  battle's  fiercest  rage,  than  the  conflict 
of  tears  and  beauty !" 

Sigrida  did  rise,  indignant  virtue  swell- 
ing in  her  breast,  and  every  feeling  out- 
raged ;  she  sunk  back  on  the  seat ;  she 
folded  her  arms  in  mute  despair ;  yet  did 
lier  eye  seek  the  troubled  ocean,  did  her 
ear  catch  the  sullen  roar  of  mighty  wa- 
ters. The  scene  was  awe-inspiring,  suit- 
ed to  her  fate  and  to  her  fancy;  lurid 
clouds  half  canopied  the  moon,  and  her 
partial  beams,  struggling  through  dark 
and  heavy  vapours,  threw  transient 
patches  of  radiance  upon  the  beetling 
cliffs  and  distant  forests.  The  stillness 
of  death  reigned  o'er  the  land  view :  the 
sea  was  dotted  with  busy  skiffs,  skim- 
ming and  floating  on  its  bosom. 

"  See  you  yon  beacon-tower?"  asked 
the  man,  pointing  to  a  broad  flame,  bright- 
ening as  the  night-shades  gathered  ;  it 
shone  upon  the  summit  of  a  rock ;  it  seem- 
ed to  bulge  o'er  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
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""  I  do,"  said  Sigrida,  mournfully, 
'^  what  then?" 

"  'Tis  the  haven  of  our  rest — 'tis  the  li- 
mitation of  our  journey." 

''  Holy  God  !  a  prison,  a  fated  tomb !" 
and  Sigrida  shuddered  as  she  spoke. 

*^  Say  rather,  an  earthly  eden,  a  ter- 
restrial paradise,"  rejoined  her  guard. 
''  There  is  one,  lady,  awaits  your  pre- 
sence, who  will  talk  of  ought  save  tombs 
and  prisons." 

"  My  father!"  and  joy  and  expecta- 
tion thrilled  in  her  voice. 

*'  Aye,  aye,  and  your  father  also,  if 
you  so  will  it.  Love  dictates  his  own 
laws." 

''  Love,"  echoed  Sigrida,  and  a  pang 
worse  than  death  pierced  her  brain ;  again 
her  hand  was  placed  on  the  arm  of  her 
persecutor — again  every  feature  was  con- 
vulsed with  the  torture  of  her  feelings. 

"  As  your  soul  rests  on  a  future  state, 
as  it  hopes  for  mercy,  here,  and  hereafter, 
I   adjure   you,   tell  me,  through  whose 
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power,  and  for  what  hidden  purpose,  I 
am  conveyed  hither?" 

**  Tarry  another  hour,  sweet  lady," 
striving  to  banter,  **  and  yon  pharos  will 
shed  light  upon  all  our  ways." 

"  No,  no,  not  an  hour ;  now,  this  very 
instant,  tell  me,  what  have  I  to  hope, 
what  have  I  to  fear  ? 

**  You  have  nothing  to  fear — you  have 
all  to  hope ;  beauty  like  yours  may  com- 
mand a  world.  By  the  Mass,  the  dames 
in  king  Christiern's  court,  with  less  than 
half  your  charms,  far  higher  rate  their 
powers !" 

Sigrida  groaned  in  horror — she  wrung 
her  hands — she  strove  once  more  to  burst 
from  the  carriage :  death  seemed  her  only 
solace,  her  only  harbour,  from  ruin  and 
from  woe. 

*'  Whither  would  you  go  ?"  forcibly  re- 
straining her. 

"  To  seek  a  grave,"  struggling  and 
shrieking — ''  to  lose  myself  and  my  sor- 
rows— to  fly  from  a  merciless  world — " 
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and  panting  and  convulsed,  she  again 
sunk  at  his  feet. 

'*  Gentle  maid,  you  wrong  our  noble 
nature  :  the  world  is  neither  merciless  or 
barren:  trust  me,  there  is  much  to  live 
for,  much  to  hope." 

**  Sigrida  raised  her  drooping  head — 
she  gazed  piteously,  imploringly  in  his 
face.  '*  Shall  I  share  the  prison  of  my 
father?"  she  asked — ''  shall  I  meet  him 
in  yon  fortress  ?" 

"  Think,  lady,  how  expeditiously  we 
have  journeyed  :  your  father  neither  sails 
upon  the  clouds  or  on  the  winds.  We 
left  him  at  Rustgoden; — how  then  can 
he  greet  us  here  ?" 

A  heavy  sigh  burst  from  the  tortured 
bosom  of  the  prisoner ;  every  cheating 
vision  faded,  every  dawn  of  consolation 
failed  ;  her  youth  seemed  steeped  in  bit- 
terness, her  future  days  predestined  to 
calamity  and  endurance. 

The  circuitous  and  mazy  road  long 
winded  among  groves  and  pastures,  and 
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still  the  streaming  light,  like  many  a  lure 
through  life,  shone  in  deceptive  distance : 
not  a  star  dappled  the  inky  heavens  : 
night  spread  her  ebon  curtain ;  and  ere 
they  passed  under  the  portcullis  of  the 
castle,  the  moon  had  sat  in  clouds. 

The  exchange  of  watchwords,  and  the 
lowering  of  the  drawbridge,  had  been  the 
work  of  an  instant;  the  carriage  drove 
into  the  court-yard,  and  Sigrida,  resist- 
less, motionless,  marbled,  yet  alive,  was 
lifted  from  the  seat.  Sustained  in  the 
rude  arms  of  the  being  who  held  her,  like 
a  dove  in  the  pounces  of  the  falcon,  she 
was  borne  forwards.  The  night  air  chill- 
ed her  bosom ;  the  shrill  blast  whistled 
through  the  crevices ;  the  sullen  waves 
lashed  the  shores  beneath,  but  she  spoke 
not,  moved  not: — she  felt  the  clasp  of 
passion ;  she  heard  the  broken  sigh  which 
fanned  her  cheek ;  but  all  of  power  seem- 
ed fled,  all  of  human  effort  numbed  and 
frozen:  the  climax  of  her  destiny  was  fast 
approaching;  horror,  and  dismay,  and 
i5 
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fatigue,  and  anguish,  all  pressed  upon 
her  poor  heart :  and  when  conveyed  to  a 
chamber,  when  first  the  light  flashed  upon 
the  features  of  her  conductor,  when  she 
recognized  the  stranger  she  had  met  in 
the  path  to  Rustgoden,  the  faintness  of 
death  prevailed,  and  she  dropped  sense- 
less at  his  feet.  She  revived  to  misery  and 
to  consciousness ;  but  so  weak,  so  heart- 
sick, so  utterly  exhausted,  that  though 
conviction,  like  lightning,  shot  through 
her  brain,  she  could  neither  breathe  re- 
proach or  supplicate  for  pity. 

A  long,  long  night  of  tears  and  woe 
succeeded ;  the  very  efforts  of  officious 
interest  were  hateful  and  obnoxious ;  she 
shrunk  from  all  of  human  succour :  hope 
had  fled  from  earth,  and  ruin,  and  out- 
rage, and  all  of  threatened  ill,  crowded 
on  every  frenzied  vision.  If  she  slept,  it 
was  to  know  her  father  borne  to  the  scaf- 
fold ;  to  hear  his  death-groan,  to  see  his 
warm  and  welling  blood  deluging  the 
hands  of  her  persecutor ;  to  find  herself 
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tlie  victim  of  fiend-like  power,  tottering 
amid  precipices  and  whirlpools,  entangled 
in  snares,  and  plunging  into  new  made 
graves  ;  to  see  her  distant  home  involved 
in  smoke  and  flames,  her  friends,  her 
champions,  all  dying  beside  her,  and  her 
own  arm  grasped  by  invisible  and  resist- 
less agency.  Delirium  and  fever  closed 
all  her  mental  struggles,  and  long  she 
continued  on  the  verge  of  fate,  occasion- 
ally relapsing  into  agonies,  and  frightful 
convulsions  distorting  her  perfect  fea- 
tures: the  conflict  was. fierce,  yet  youth 
and  nature  triumphed  over  all ;  she  re- 
vived to  consciousness,  but  peace  alas  ! 
too  deeply  wounded  to  yield  to  medicine, 
was  seared  and  chased  beyond  reclaim. 
What  was  it,  that  her  health  was  watch- 
ed, her  wants  anticipated,  her  comforts 
studied ;  that  the  cup  of  luxury  lured  to 
forgetfulness,  and  ease  and  soft  indul- 
gence cheated  care !  The  women  who  at- 
tended were  mere  mercenaries ;  the  slaves 
and  tools  of  power ;  the  rosy  snares,  the 
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gilded  baits  of  splendour;  nought  but  the 
subtleties  of  vice  and  art.    Vain  was  it  to 
petition   succour,  to  sue  for  mercy ;  no 
heart  throbbed  in  sympathy,  no  eye  shed 
the  soft  balm  of  compassion:   severed 
from  every  friend,  alone  and  desolate, 
torn   from   home,    from  hope,    from  all 
which   stamps  life   blissful,   'twas   grief, 
'twas  almost  madness  which  raged  in  the 
dire  contrast.     She  thought  not  of  her 
own  dangers — she  shrunk  not  at  her  own 
trials — it  was   for  her  father    that    she 
mourned ;  it  was  the  incertitude  of  her 
father's  fate  which  absorbed  all  sense  of 
her  own  sufferings :    denounced   by  the 
monopolizing  power  of  Denmark,  it  was 
enough  to  know  him  an  ex-noble  of  Swe- 
den, to  bind  him  in  disgraceful  bonds,  to 
doom  him  to  the  scaffold :  even  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  Rustgoden,  the  stranger  had 
recognized  him  as  the  friend  of  the  late 
administrator,  as  a  hero  in  the  disastrous 
field  of  Bogesund  : — she  shuddered,  she 
dropped  in  hopeless  woe,  for  the  mas- 
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sacre  of  Stockholm,  the  dh-e  excesses 
of  Christiern,  stamped  that  recognition 
death. 

"  Alas  !  alas !"  sobbed  Sigrida,  wring- 
ing her  hands  in  despair,  "  am  I  bereaved 
of  all — am  I  one,  among  the  myriad  of 
orphans,  whom  the  relentless  hate  of  Den- 
mark has  rendered  desolate?"  She  ceased 
— she  heard  a  step  in  the  gallery :  the 
door  slowly  opened  :  she  beheld  the  tow- 
ering form  of  her  persecutor :  a  universal 
trembling  seized  her ;  her  cheek  faded  to 
snow :  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  met 
since  the  frenzied  shrieks  of  delirium  had 
scared  him  from  her  presence :  he  ap- 
proached ;  he  waved  the  attendants  from 
the  apartment,  then  seating  himself  be- 
side her,  took  her  reluctant  hand. 

"  What  do  you  fear?"  he  asked — 
*'  Lovely  Sigrida,  is  there  ought  wanting 
to  your  comfort  ?" 

"  All — every  thing,*'  sobbed  Sigrida, 
and  she  burst  injto  tears. 

''  All  —  every  thing,"    reproachfully, 
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*'  then  indeed  are  our  efforts  vain,  for  fain 
would  I  know  your  wishes  anticipated." 

"  My  wishes  rest  with  my  dear  father: 
if  you  would  give  me  comfort,  if  you 
would  appease  the  torture  of  my  doubts, 
assure  me  of  his  safety  ?" 

*'  He  is  safe,"  said  the  stranger:  ''  be 
at  peace,  sweet  maid,  'tis  you  who  hem 
him  round  from  danger." 

''  No,  no,  not  me,  his  virtues — virtue  is 
the  care  of  heaven !"  and  her  eyes  were 
upraised,  and  such  a  ray  of  pious  trust 
shone  o'er  her  features,  that  she  looked 
already  fitted  for  her  kindred  sky. 

**  'Tis  you — 'tis  you  alone — you  are  his 
gaiardian  angel,  sweet  Sigrida — "  and  the 
proud  despotic  Dane  knelt  at  her  feet. 

Abashed,  confounded,  like  the  modest 
sensitive  plant,  shrinking  from  the  touch, 
Sigrida  drew  fearfully  back,  his  glance 
of  fire  flushing  her  cheek  to  crimson. 

''  What  can  you  fear  ?"  he  softly  inter- 
rogated. *'  Name  but  the  slightest  wish, 
breathe  but  the  faintest  hope; — angelic 
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girl,  does  not  this  bend  of  lowliness  be- 
speak obedience  ?" 

**  My  hope,  my  wish  points  to  the  pri- 
son of  my  father — I  would  share  his  for- 
tune :  take  me  then  from  these  luxuries  ; 
give  me  but  a  corner  in  his  dungeon,  and 
I  will  bless  your  favor." 

**  You  wrong  me — by  heaven,  you 
wrong  me !  your  father  owns  no  dungeon 
here/' 

**  Not  here — not  here,"  said  Sigrida. 
**  Oh!  then  convey  me  hence;  restore  me 
to  him ;  bear  me  back  to  my  own  humble 
happy  home." 

"  I  cannot  part  with  you,  Sigrida — I 
cannot  sacrifice  my  hopes  :  bear  in  mind, 
how  dearly  I  have  purchased  this  privi- 
lege of  seeing  you,  of  pouring  forth  my 
love !" 

"  Very,  very  dearly,"  sighed  Sigrida  ; 
**  for  what  is  life  to  honor." 

The  stranger  gnaAved  his  lip ;  policy 
checked  reproach;  he  wished  to  woo  with 
gentleness,  for  her  beauty,  so  attractive, 
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her  sweetness,  so  irresistible,  her  virtue 
so  preeminent,  awed  him:  one  glance,  one 
luckless  glance,  had  chained  his  fierce 
unndy  passions  :  the  visit  to  Rustgoden, 
influenced  by  design,  and  prosecuted  by 
hate,  had  changed  his  very  nature,  had 
metamorphosed  every  feeling,  had  sunk 
the  tyrant  in  the  slave. 

*'  Bear  in  mind,"  he  resumed,  scarce 
daring  to  raise  his  eyes  to  the  being  he 
professed  to  love,  *'  all  I  have  promised — 
all  I  have  pledged  myself  to  perform. 
Remember  the  interview  at  Rustgoden : 
as  then,  your  father's  life  is  in  my  power: 
— you  know  the  recompense — you  know 
the  only  boon  I  crave." 

*'  Sigrida's  bright  flush  faded ;  her 
breath  grew  short  and  quick  ;  her  coun- 
tenance expressed  disgust,  anguish,  and 
terror.  "  Why  am  I  torn  from  my  home?" 
she  asked — "  why  forcibly  conveyed 
hither? — why  is  a  veil  cast  o'er  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  fatal  night  ?  Alas  !  I  re- 
member nought  save  armed  and  deadly 
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foes — I  lost  my  father  in  the  fearful  blank 
of  temporary  death  :  how  know  I  but  my 
father  perished." 

"  By  the  eternal  God,  your  father  lives !" 
exclaimed  the  stranger ;  be  satisfied,  too 
lovely  girl,  at  your  hands,  your  father 
craves  life  and  prosperous  fortune." 

''  'Tis  evident  how  little  you  know  my 
father,"  said  Sigrida,  and  she  rallied  back 
all  her  native  dignity. 

'*  Braving  the  merciless  persecution  of 
his  enemies,  my  father  would  aim  the 
dagger,  rather  than  mourn  over  the  honor 
of  his  child." 

"  We  shall  see,"  muttered  the  torturer, 
and  silently  and  sullenly  he  paced  the 
chamber. 

Sigrida  sat  with  her  arms  folded,  and 
her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground ;  her  busy 
thoughts  flew  back  to  the  magnanimity  and 
noble  darings  of  her  father,  and  her  heart 
felt  to  imbibe  fresh  courage  in  an  ensam- 
ple  so  beloved  :  death  had  in  it  nothing- 
terrifying  opposed  to  the  evil  threatened; 
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it  was  a  calm  sleep  at  the  close  of  a  tem- 
pestuous day  :  assured  and  strengthened, 
she  stole  a  sidelong  glance  at  her  perse- 
cutor: a  heavy  storm  seemed  fast  gather- 
ing; his  features  were  perturbed  and  dark- 
ened with  the  clashing  conflict  within. 

Love,  in  the  immortal  soul  of  honor, 
disarms  anger,  dispels  soitow,  softens 
care;  is  as  a  ray  of  the  Divinity,  invigo- 
rating virtue,  re-nerving  heroism:  alas! 
where  vice  degrades  the  image  of  the 
Creator,  it  is  but  a  fiery  spur,  goading  on 
to  turpitude  and  crime. 

Pausing  suddenly  before  her — *'  Brave 
not  my  power,"  he  exclaimed.  *'  In  mercy 
to  your  father,  in  mercy  to  yourself,  in 
mercy  to  Sweden,  loosen  not  the  lion  of 
my  wrath.  I  can  love  with  ardour,  Si- 
grida;  I  can  hate  with  the  like  bitterness." 

Sigrida  shrunk  from  the  lightning  of 
his  eye,  and  all  her  heroism  yielded  to 
the  palsy  of  fear ;  observation  told  her, 
his  threats  were  not  the  unmeaning  broil 
of  angry  words,  not  the  mere  paroxysm 
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of  impotent  passion,  gathering  in  the 
crude  acids  of  temper,  and  exploding 
without  sense  or  meaning.  Oh  no  !  all 
within  the  citadel  appeared  to  crouch  at 
his  feet :  he  was  a  man  of  might  and  of 
authority;  his  rule  imperious,  his  nod 
law,  his  step  the  firm  step  of  command  ; 
and  when  he  tried  to  act  the  suppliant,  it 
was  evidently  in  opposition  to  nature  and 
to  habit. 

"  Why  would  you  cast  me  from  you  ?" 
pursued  the  politic  Dane — "  why  dare 
me  to  severity?  I  would  be  gentle,  dear- 
est Sigrida,  soft  as  the  softest  breath  of 
summer — I  would  win  you  by  acts  of 
love— -1  would  deprecate  your  anger  by 
patience  and  endurance." 

"  Restore  me  to  my  father,"  said  Si- 
grida, "  and  my  anger  and  my  sorrow 
will  alike  vanish ;  give  me  to  the  honor- 
able shelter  of  his  protection,  and  erect 
your  claim  to  favor  upon  this  dearest  ap- 
peal to  my  gratitude." 

''  And  will  you  yield  no  pledge?"  ea- 
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gerly  questioned  the  stranger  ;  "  will  you 
give  no  assurance  of  hereafter  recom- 
pense ?" 

"  My  thanks — my  heartfelt  thanks,'* 
murmured  Sigrida — *'  my  prayers  for  your 
prosperous  fortune." 

*'  No  more — no  more,"  importuned  the 
Dane.  "  Think,  Sigrida,  if  you  were 
scorched  with  fever,  if  you  were  expiring 
with  drought,  would  you  thank  the  being 
who  talked  of  a  distant  spring,  who  named 
the  life-giving  beverage,  but  offered  no 
hand  to  succour?"  Sigrida  turned  fear- 
fully, doubtfully  towards  him  ;  she  unra- 
velled not  the  metaphor,  yet  she  traced 
some  dark  ambiguous  meaning  lurking 
beneath  his  words.  "  'Tis  I  who  am  lan- 
guishing for  the  healing  balsam  of  bliss," 
he  pursued ;  "  'tis  at  your  hands  I  crave  it. 
I  must  have  present  aid — I  must  have  a 
promise,  a  pledge  of  future  acceptance. 
Be  mine,  Sigrida,  and  the  same  hour,  re- 
stores to  your  father,  his  wealth  and  his 
forfeit  honors ;  yield  me  your  promise, 
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and  by  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
the  law  of  your  heart  shall  be  mine!"  and 
again  impetuously  falling  at  her  feet,  he 
covered  her  struggling  hand  with  burning 
kisses. 

"  Leave  me — leave  me,"  she  faltered — 
**  oh,  give  me  time,  give  me  reflection !" 

**  And  me — me  hope,"  he  continued — 
"  give  me  hope,  Sigrida,  and  I  will  be 
content,  to  serve,  to  wait,  to  adore  in 
silence." 

He  arose,  for  aghast  and  horror-struck, 
her  terror  and  her  agitation  returned  ;  he 
feared  for  her  safety ;  he  feared  almost 
for  her  life  :  she  could  only  wave  him 
from  her  ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  ;  her  lips 
moved,  though  she  uttered  not  a  sound  : 
he  remembered  the  fearful  strength  of  de- 
lirium, the  dangerous  ravages  of  fever; 
and  dreading  to  lose  the  victim,  passion 
and  policy  secured  to  himself,  he  sum- 
moned the  domestics,  and  quitting  the 
apartment,  by  his  absence,  yielded  to  his 
hapless  prisoner,  the  best  specific  to  her 
enfeebled  and  harrassed  spirits. 
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Three  days  elapsed,  and  the  soHtude 
and  reflections  of  Sigrida  remained  un- 
broken;   she  enjoyed  comparative  ease, 
because  neither  her  patience  or  her  feel- 
ings were  outraged  by  the  hated  presence 
of  her  persecutor  ;  yet  her  thoughts  were 
sad,  her  heart  heavy;   she  lived  in  dread 
of  the  coming  hour,  for  conviction  and 
experience  told  her,  the  scene  of  her  trials 
had  but  newly  commenced :  apalling  evils, 
like  the  brewing  of  the  fate-fraught  tem- 
pest, gathered  on  every  side,  dark,  and 
foreboding,    and   almost  overwhelming ; 
for  power  and  injustice,  combining,  dares 
all  of  mortal  check.     The  presumptuous 
hopes  of  the  tyrant  who  held  her  captive 
pressed  heavy  on  her  spirits : — how  could 
she  defeat  those  hopes  ? — how  parry  his 
loathsome  importunities?     The  strides  of 
usurpation,  the  deadly  storm  of  human 
hate,  had  exterminated  all  of  order  ;  had 
broken  down  and  scattered,  all  that  was 
good,  and  great,  and  virtuous  in  Sweden ; 
had  shaken  the  root  of  domestic  peace, 
had  destroyed  the  bonds  of  social  secu- 
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rity: — where  then  could  she  claim  suc- 
cour ? — where  crave  an  indemnification 
from  violence  and  outrage?  In  heaven 
alone — in  the  grave,  "  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
at  rest." 

A  long  day  was  fast  waning,  and  Si- 
grida,  shrinking  from  the  officious  services 
of  Ursula,  who  tried  to  cloak  her  subor- 
nation in  the  specious  garb  of  interest, 
had  successively  rejected  the  lyre  and  the 
loom,  and  all  that  could  beguile  and  cheat 
the  **  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time :" 
absorbed  by  melancholy  contemplation, 
recalling  the  past,  and  mourning  the  pre- 
sent, she  sat,  her  faded  cheek  resting  on 
one  hand,  the  other  holding  the  lapis- 
lazuli  cross  which  lay  half  hid  in  her  bo- 
som. Suddenly  the  harsh  grating  of 
chains  broke  upon  the  stillness  ;  she 
started — she  listened — she  heard  the  low- 
ering of  the  drawbridge,  and  distinctly 
followed  the  measured  tread  of  feet  in  the 
court-yard  below.     It  was  not  curiosity, 
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it  was  not  suspicion  ;  it  was  an  unknown, 
an  instinctive  impulse  which  propelled 
her  to  the  casement.  She  saw  a  body  of 
Danish  soldiers  escorting  one  solitary 
prisoner.  The  last  beam  of  the  setting 
sun  darted  athwart  his  face.  It  was  La- 
dislaus,  patient,  enduring,  uncomplaining, 
pale  and  haggard  with  fatigue  and  care. 
Sigrida  saw  no  more — the  earth,  the  hea- 
vens seemed  to  mingle; — a  shriek,  wild 
and  terrific,  burst  from  her  lips,  and  she 
fell,  as  though  death-stricken  on  the  floor. 
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CHAPTER  XVI, 


Toil !  toil !  till  your  sinews  crack  : 
Th&  man  who  dares  no  more,  must  toil ! 

J^IX  weeks  of  persevering  toil  passed 
over  the  head  of  the  supposed  Segiswold, 
and  still  the  nearly  set  sun  of  his  fortune 
promised  no  speedy  rising ;  still  veiled  in 
the  clouds  of  obscurity,  content  to  eat 
the  hard  earned  crust  of  labour,  he  shared 
in  all  the  common  drudgery  with  his  com- 
peers, and  passed  his  nights  beneath  the 
lowly  roof  of  Ludolph.  But  though  his 
arm  and  his  strength  was  thus  yielded  to 
dire  necessity,  his  mind,  gifted  with  all 
that  the  mind  of  man  can  encompass,  ac- 
corded not  with  the  humbleness  of  his 
calling;  it  was  nerved  for  mighty  darings; 
it  ''was  heroic,  vigilant,  comprehensive, 
comprising  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent, 
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and  the  forbearance  and  gentleness  of  the 
dove.  Gifted  ahnost  above  mortality, 
diving  amid  the  hidden  folds  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  reading  character  in  the  eye, 
and  motive  in  the  impulse,  w^ith  long  and 
studied  perseverance  he  laboured  to  sift 
and  analyze  the  inward  principles  of  all 
and  every  miner,  encouraging,  exciting 
to  candour,  daring  acknowledgment, 
seizing  on  the  feelings,  and  taking  cap- 
tive the  heart ;  labouring  and  sharing  with 
them  his  pittance,  inspiring  them  with 
self-importance,  rallying  from  the  spirit- 
breaking  depression  of  poverty,  and 
leaching  them  the  true  estimate  of  their 
power  and  their  strength. 

Not  a  man,  amid  the  hundreds  delving 
the  mines  of  the  lord  of  Oernetz,  who  saw 
not,  prized  not,  loved  not,  revered  not, 
the  mingled,  sublime,  and  lowly  virtues 
of  the  unknown  patriot :  his  grace,  his 
elegance,  his  language,  spoke  him  far 
above  the  listening  throngs,  who  crowded 
round,  to  catch  his  voice  of  wisdom,  and 
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his  words  of  truth.  It  was  Sweden  which 
lived  m  his  brain — it  was  the  redemption 
of  Sweden  which  bodied  all  his  dreams 
and  wishes.  Sometimes,  overcome  by 
the  magnitude  of  her  wrongs,  he  would 
look  like  one  bowed  down  and  crushed  ; 
like  one,  in  whom  individual  injury, 
combining  with  general  ruin,  annihilated 
every  hope,  and  every  trust ;  then  rally- 
ing into  energy,  such  emanations  of  spirit 
would  beam  from  his  eyes,  such  scintilla- 
tions of  soul,  such  native  springs  of  he- 
roism, that  his  flights,  his  hopes,  his  cal- 
culations, his  philanthropy,  seemed  to 
encompass  the  whole  earth — seemed  to 
leave  no  single  corner  unsheltered  by  his 
speculative  foresight.  He  would  expa- 
tiate upon  the  injustice  of  Denmark,  upon 
the  cruel  scourge  wherewith  she  held 
men  captive,  upon  the  disastrous  and  in- 
satiate ambition  which  triumphed  on  all 
law  and  ravaged  all  of  social  order,  until 
a  kindling  resistance,  a  reviving  spirit,  a 
growing  tempest,  succeeded  the  torpid 
k2 
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acquiescence,  the  languid  inanity  of  sub- 
mission ;  until  the  spark  of  freedom,  vivi- 
fying, bursting,  brightening  into  flame, 
stretching  like  the  glorious  orb  of  ra- 
diance from  east  to  west,  instigating,  in- 
vigorating, nerved  the  heart  and  the  arm 
to  opposition  and  to  vengeance.  His 
was  a  soul  cast  in  no  common  mould ;  a 
spirit,  not  to  be  cowed  by  ought  of  mortal 
daring;  a  disposition,  framed  to  hardi- 
hood and  endurance;  a  mind,  strengthen- 
ed and  braced  for  adversity  and  long  suf- 
fering; a  constitution,  pure,  unbroken, 
and  Herculean;  he  feared  not  fatigue, 
nor  privation,  nor  ought  which  could 
assail  and  probe  the  courage  of  man ;  he 
feared  nought  but  dishonor ;  and  he  felt, 
that  the  blistering  blight  of  dishonor,  once 
scattered  on  a  nation  s  archives,  could 
be  expunged  but  by  the  intrepidity  and 
valour  of  her  sons. 

**  It  is  for  us,"  he  would  exclaim,  "  to 
file  away  the  rust  which  corrodes  the  vital 
blood  of  our  country ;  for  us  to  restore 
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the  nnblenched  honor  of  her  pristine 
glory,  to  vindicate  her  fame,  to  beat  back 
the  tyrants,  who,  scattering  ruin  and  car- 
nage, ravage  our  fair  inheritance,  and 
give  the  flower  and  honey  of  our  lands 
to  pillage." 

**  As  how?"  asked  Polhem,  attentively 
regarding  him.  •^ 

**  By  awakening  from  our  lethargy,  by 
uniting  heart  and  hand,  by  rallying  to 
one  standard,  and  enrolling  ourselves  in 
one  enterprize." 

**  Alack !  you  talk  like  one  who  calcu- 
/  lates  on  visions  and  fancies ; — how  can  a 
mere  handful  stem  a  host  V 

"  Nothing  is  impossible  to  true  cou- 
rage,' observed  Segiswold ;  '*  our  num- 
bers may  gather,  our  feelings  remain  un- 
changed. What,  save  legitimate  right, 
nerves  to  intrepidity? — what  sustains 
under  accumulating  ill? — what  enables 
man  to  brave  the  torrent  of  persecution? 
nought,  save  the  internal  consciousness 
of  a  just  cause — nought,  save  the  blessed 
calm  of  an  approving  conscience.  I  would 
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>stem  a  world  in  such  a  cause — I  would 
gird  on  the  sword,  and  relinquish  it  but 
in  death." 

^'  Doubtless,  you  have  been  a  soldier," 
said  one  of  the  miners,  noting  his  port  of 
dignity  and  courage. 

"  I  am  a  soldier,  in  truth,  and  in  spirit," 
responded  the  patriot — "  I  am  a  Swede, 
in  feeling,  and  in  birth— I  would  be  an 
avenger — I  would  be—: — " 

*'  Are  you  count  Fradage?"  abruptly 
asked  Olaus ;  '*  or,  are  you — "  He  paused. 

*'  Who?"  questioned  Segiswold,  turn- 
ing to  him  with  a  smile  of  the  sweetest 
urbanity. 

*'  Or — or — I  could  almost  say  the  spirit 
of  our  late  administrator,  for  your  look 
bespeaks  rule." 

A  slight  convulsion  passed  over  the 
features  of  Segiswold  ;  he  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  then  replied,  "  No,  good  Olaus, 
I  am  a  breathing  mortal  man,  like  your- 
self, subject  to  the  infiimities  and  tres- 
passes to  which  all  flesh  is  heir.'* 

''  I  have  heard  that  count  Fradage  waaj 
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a  lion  in  adventure,"  doubtfully  resumed 
the  miner ;  '*  and  though  thousands  of 
golden  ducats  were  set  upon  his  head,  yet 
might  he  stand  fearless  before  us." 

"  There  are  other  motives  than  fear 
which  warrant  concealment,"  observed 
Segiswold,  after  a  pause  of  thought;  **  the 
enslaved  and  heart-broken  can  feel  no  fear ; 
when  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  fortune,  ought 
of  change  must  savour  of  amendment." 

''  1  would  we  were  at  the  lowest  ebb !" 
said  Polhem,  *'  for  by  your  reasoning, 
we  might  then  bosom  hope.'* 

**  Ah!  how  can  we  be  lower? — how 
sink  into  a  deeper  depth  ?"  feelingly  ask- 
ed Segiswold.  '*  Are  we  not  lost  to  free- 
dom and  to  honor  ? — are  not  the  chains  of 
a  foreign  despot  worse  than  death  ?" 

**  Worse,  far  worse,"  muttered  a  hund- 
red tongues,  and  the  heart  of  the  patriot 
thrilled  at  the  hearing. 

"  Think,  think,  my  brethren,"  he  pur- 
sued, **  for  are  we  not  linked  in  one  com- 
mon ruin? — shall  we  not  embark  in  one 
common  cause  ?" 
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"All — all,"  reverberated  through  the 
subterranean.  "  Liberty  for  ourselves  ! 
liberty  for  our  posterity !" 

"  Liberty  or  death !"  exclaimed  Segis- 
wold,  baring  his  head,  and  raising  his  eyes 
to  heaven.  "  Freedom  for  Sweden,  or  a 
grave  for  every  true  Swede !" 

Again  the  acclaims  of  the  crowding 
miners  rose  in  thunder;  every  spade  was 
struck,  every  ear  turned  in  listening  watch- 
fulness ;  the  echo  of  their  voices  died 
away,  and  silence,  so  profound  and  aw- 
ful, succeeded,  that  the  very  drippings  of 
the  gathering  damps  were  almost  audible." 

**  Think,  my  brethren,"  resumed  the 
patriot,  **  of  the  base  usurper,  of  the  mur- 
dering fiend,  who  tramples  on  our  privi- 
leges, and  abrogates  our  rights ;  who 
stretches  even  here  his  iron  rule,  crushing 
all  our  hopes,  and  annihilating  all  our 
comforts.  Think  of  our  depopulated 
towns,  our  sacked  and  burning  villages, 
our  possessions  yielded  to  pillage,  our 
property,  parcelled  out,  and  bestowed  on 
the  rapacious  Danes.    Think  of  our  mur- 
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clered  senate,  our  outraged  laws,  our  ex 
patriated  nobles ;  think  of  all  which  can 
move  the  heart  and  blood  of  inborn  pride 
and  native  courage :  dwell  on,  muse  on 
the  fearful  picture ;  contrast  it  with  late 
prosperity,  present  degradation  with  past 
renown.  Holy  God !  can  it  be  Sweden, 
who  yields  her  neck  to  the  yoke? — can 
it  be  the  posterity  of  her  former  heroes, 
who  are  content  to  eat  the  black  bread 
of  slavery !" 

"  No,  no,"  rose  in  the  transient  pause, 
"  not  content — not  content — but  com- 
pelled !" 

Segiswold  placed  his  spread  hand  upon 
his  breast ;  his  manly  form  towered  into 
majesty ;  his  dark  eyes  emanated  enthu- 
siasm and  hope. 

"  When  I  unfold  the  page  of  our  his- 
tory," he  exclaimed — **  when  I  trace  the 
struggles  of  our  brave  forefathers — when 
I  read  of  Sweden,  stemming  the  united 
force  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  strug- 
gling, combating,  rising  amid  hosts  oi' 
k5 
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foes,  asserting  her  immunities,  and  main- 
taining her  independence — my  soul  sick- 
ens at  the  degeneracy  of  our  race,  mourns 
o  er  the  grave  of  our  greatness,  and  blushes 
in  the  name  of  Swede.  Is  it  for  this,  that 
Ave  circumscribed  the  growing  power  of 
our  ancient  kings? — that  jealous  of  our 
prerogatives,  we  rose  in  arms,  and  drove 
Magnus  Smeck  from  our  throne  and 
kingdom  :  that  falling  into  the  like  errors, 
Albert  of  Mecklenburgh,  and  Eric  of 
Pomerania,  shared  the  like  fate:  is  it  for 
this,  that  we  deluged  our  fields  in  blood ; 
that  step  by  step  we  fought  for  our  inde- 
pendence and  our  charters ;  that  spurning 
the  lash  of  tyranny,  we  curbed  the  giant 
strides  of  power,  and  dared  the  fatal 
union  of  Calmar? — for  this — for  slavery 
and  ruin — for  the  chains  of  the  Nero, 
Christiern.  Would  that  the  brave  Engil- 
brecht,  that  his  abettors,  and  his  follow- 
ers, could  rise  from  their  graves  of  ho- 
nour! that  they  could  breathe  into  us 
their  spirit,  that  they  could  inspire  us  with 
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their  heroism  !  My  brethren,  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  let  us  arise  from  our  astound- 
ing lethargy ;  let  us  shake  off  the  numbing 
trance  of  inaction ;  let  us  track  their  bright 
pass  to  glory ;  let  us  bosom  their  hopes ; 
let  us  emulate  their  deathless  example ! 
What  was  the  despotism  of  Eric  compar- 
ed to  the  despotism  of  Christiern?  He 
imposed  taxes  ;  he  sanctioned  persecu- 
tion ;  he  drained  our  coffers,  and  despised 
our  complaints :  but  Christiern,  the  foul 
fiend,  malignant  as  hell,  rapacious  as 
death — Christiern  would  banquet  on  our 
vital  blood— Christiern  would  immolate 
our  honour — Christiern  would — has  de- 
graded us  to  the  lowest,  the  most  abject 
depths  of  ruin." 

"  Not  finally,  not  irretrievably,"  re- 
marked Polhem :  **  our  sinews  are  too 
tough  to  break,  our  pride  too  stubborn  to 
bend : — no,  no,  not  finally,  not  irretiiev- 
ably." 

*'  Twa,s  here,  in  Dalecarlia,"  pursued 
Segiswold,   every  feature   glowing  with 
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the  soul  within,  "  that  Engilbrecht  con- 
ceived, germinated  the  feud,  which  led  to 
emancipation,  which  dissipated  the  heavy 
clouds  long  eclipsing  the  glory  of  Swe- 
den :  here,  in  Dalecarlia,  that  the  stand- 
ard of  liberty  was  unfurled,  and  the  brave 
and  the  patriotic  rallied  to  their  posts ; 
that  the  love  of  country  swelled  in  every 
heart,  and  the  sense  of  right  gave  nerve 
to  every  arm :  here,  in  Dalecarlia,  that 
the  storm,  which  made  the  despot  quail, 
arose,  and  bursting,  cleansed  the  groan- 
ing land  of  all  her  pestilential  vapours  :— 
and  here,  in  Dalecarlia,  amid  her  rocks 
and  her  mountains,  hemmed  in  by  na- 
ture's bulwarks,  let  us,  my  companions, 
embark  in  the  self-same  cause;  let  us 
pledge  our  lives,  and  our  strength,  in 
the  one  great  aim  of  freedom  and  deli- 
verance." 

''  Deliverance  to  ourselves!  freedom  to 
our  posterity  !"  and  every  head  was  bared, 
and  every  voice  joined  in  the  loud  huzza. 

"•  But  the  means,"  asked  the  sapient 
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Polhetn — "  how,  without  arms,  can  we 
dare  the  strength  of  Denmark  ?" 

"  We  must  move  with  policy  and  cau- 
tion," rejoined  Segiswold  :  like  subterra- 
nean fires,  we  must  long  growl  ere  we 
burst.  'Tis  true,  our  resources  are  slen- 
der, our  external  means  insignificant:  but 
bravery  is  a  never-failing  mine ;  liberty, 
an  exhaustless  spring  to  courage ;  right,  a 
spur  which  stamps  every  man  a  hero." 

'*  Aye,  and  dissatisfaction  reigns  not 
only  in  this  association,"  observed  one  of 
the  miners :  "  at  Fahlun,  at  Nefverberg, 
at  Easter  Silberg,  among  the  labouring 
thousands,  grumbling  discontent,  and  im- 
patient disgust  prevail:  not  one,  who 
curses  not  Christiern  in  his  heart;  not 
one,  who  would  not  forswear  the  autho- 
rity of  Denmark,  if  he  knew  how  best  to 
break  his  chain." 

"  Glorious,  blissful  hearing!"  ejaculated 
Segiswold :  **  man  feels  his  independence; 
Sweden  struggles  beneath  her  bonds !  O 
for  the  hour  to  cast  off  the  thraldom !    O 
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for  the  moment  to  assert  our  rights !  Soon, 
soon,  may  it  dawn!  A  well  regulated,  a 
firm,  an  incorruptible  union,  promises  a 
plentiful  harvest :  rouse  yourselves,  my 
friends  ;  true  to  each  other,  wedded  to  the 
self-same  hope,  Christiern  riiusi  tremble 
when  openly  we  unsheath  the  sword. 
Now  let  us  to  labour:  at  sunset,  when  we 
strike  our  v/ork,  be  our  recreation,  the 
furtherance  of  our  project." 

But  the  patriot  could  not  lose  sight  of 
the  bright  ray  which  seemed  to  break 
through  the  dark  clouds  of  his  fortune; 
life,  and  hope,  and  liberty,  beamed  in  the 
distance :  he  saw  plenty  and  happiness 
closing  on  famine  and  despair  ;  industry 
and  content  reviving,  midst  the  smiles  of 
returning  peace ;  justice  and  truth  tri- 
umphing o'er  the  ruins  of  despotism :  he 
saw  Sweden  rescued  from  the  fangs  of 
Denmark,  and  every  feeling  of  his  heart 
and  nature,  joyed  in  the  prognostication. 
Rich  visions  of  bliss  crowded  o'er  his 
waking  fancies ;  anticipations,  gay  as  e'er 
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cheated  the  buoyant  brain  of  enthusiasm, 
quickened  and  throbbed  in  every  vein :  he 
saw  his  native  land,  free  and  prosperous, 
teeming  with  abundance,  and  renovating 
into  splendour;  he  heard  the  joyous  ac- 
claims of  gratitude  and  exultation — thou- 
sands of  enfranchised  beings  pouring  out 
the  gladness  of  their  souls ;  he  saw  ail 
nature  reviving  beneath  the  resplendent 
sun  of  favor  ; — and  'twas  his  hand,  and 
'twas  his  sword,  which  scattered  and 
sowed  the  seeds  of  fast  budding  glory! 

But  in  this  vale  of  tears,  in  this  chequer- 
ed pass  to  eternity,  the  body  cannot  al- 
ways cope  with  the  ethereal  flights  of  the 
spirit;  the  mortal  clog  of  flesh,  spite  of 
the  divine  essence  within  us,  partakes  of 
its  kindred  earth  :  a  creeping  langour,  an 
extreme  drowsiness,  stole  o'er  the  senses 
of  the  enthusiast ;  his  hands,  his  nerves, 
his  strength  relaxed,  and  sleep  weighed 
heavy  on  his  soul :  he  saw  his  fellow 
miners  labouring  in  the  distant  galleries 
and  ramifications  of  the  subterranean,  and 
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retiring  under  the  shelter  of  a  jutting  crag, 
stretching  himself  on  the  flinty  bed,  and 
pillowing  his  head  with  a  rude  stone,  he 
soon  lost  in  profound  repose,  all  remem- 
brance of  the  woes,  and  afflictions,  and 
stinging  wrongs,  which  saddened  his  mor- 
tal pilgrimage. 

Was  it  chance  ?  or  was  it  the  o'erruling 
hand  of  Omnipotence,  which,  in  the  hour 
of  unguarded  security,  directed  thither 
the  footsteps  of  the  inspector? — was  it  the 
mere  visit  of  temporal  duty?  or  was  it 
that  mysterious  and  propelling  agency, 
which  governing  the  destiny  of  man,  often, 
out  of  trifling  and  seemingly  insignificant 
causes,  produces  the  most  important  ef- 
fects? Bornstein*  paused,  and  with  an 
eye  of  scrutiny  gazed  on  the  placid  fea- 
tures of  the  shimberer;  nor  did  the  coarse 
and  unseemly  habit  veil  ought  of  the  just 
proportions  of  the  fine  and  majestic  figure: 

*  History  recording  this  incident,  notes  the  discovery  as 
having  been  made  by  the  woman  at  whose  house,  the  hero 
lodged. 
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he  wondered,  and  he  mused ;  he  stooped 
down,  for  at  the  breast  the  serge  vest  lay 
open.  It  was  curiosity,  quickened  by  sus- 
picion, which  dared  his  profaning  hand  to 
the  sanctuary ;  he  saw  a  miniature,  tied  by 
a  black  ribbon,  contrasting  the  fair  and 
polished  skin ;  the  halo  of  brilliants  ap- 
peared less  dazzling  than  the  beauty  it 
pourtrayed :  he  feared  to  arouse  the 
sleeper,  yet  could  he  not  withdraw  his 
eyes  from  the  glowing  sketch  of  youth  and 
loveliness :  it  was  woman  in  her  brightest 
seeming,  fair  and  radiant,  as  Eve  before 
the  fall! 

*'  No,  no,  not  a  labourer  like  our- 
selves," he  mused,  examining  the  rich  tex- 
ture of  the  inner  garment,  wrought  with 
the  silken  threads  of  the  industrions  worm, 
fine,  and  light,  and  costly — **  not  born  to 
toil  and  hardihood — not  cast  in  the  same 
mould,  as  us  poor  miners." 

The  sleeper  sighed  and  moved,  and 
Bornstein  shrunk  fearfully  away,  content 
to  acquit  himself  of  theft,  little  reflecting, 
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that  theft  of  the  blackest  die  lies  in  pur- 
loining the  secrets  of  ihe  heart. 

The  hour  of  sunset  found  Segiswold 
standing  in  the  midst  of  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers, his  face  glowing,  his  eyes  beam- 
ing confidence  and  hope.  The  gloom, 
and  the  extent  of  the  subterranean ;  the 
flasli  of  torchlight,  falling  on  the  bold  and 
giant  forms  of  the  crowding  miners  ;  the 
bright  scintillations  of  spar  and  ore  ;  the 
vaulted  roof;  the  long  and  picturesque 
galleries ;  the  young  and  vigorous  pea- 
santry, fired  by  emulation,  and  daringly 
assembling  in  the  cause  of  their  country's 
freedom,  clinging  to  hberty  in  despite  of 
death,  and  pining  to  blot  away  the  rust  of 
past  disgrace,  was  as  a  new  and  bright 
era  in  the  annals  of  Sweden  !  Every  eye 
rested  on  the  unknown  patriot ;  every 
heart  and  every  ear  turned  to  him  for 
succour  and  for  counsel :  he  looked  the 
champion  of  his  little  band,  collected, 
firm,  dignified  :  what  were  personal  con- 
siderations, what  personal  hazard,  in  a 
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cause  so  glorious  ? — what  impulse  half  so 
strong  as  native  genuine  patriotism?  he 
resigned  himself  to  the  ardent  wishes 
of  his  noble  heart — Denmark  disappear- 
ed—  Sweden  filled  his  whole  being — 
Sweden,  happy,  prosperous,  free,  rising 
amid  the  nations,  again  powerful,  again 
renowned ! 

"  The  hour  is  almost  come,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  for  exertion  and  for  contest — 
Sweden  must  sink  into  the  grave  dug  by 
Jier  tyrants,  or,  floating  in  the  vital  stream 
of  persecution,  she  must  regain  her  rights. 
My  friends,  my  brethren,  above  all,  my 
compatriots,  lives  there  a  Swede,  who 
feels  not  the  iron  scourge  of  Denmark  ? — 
beats  there  a  heart,  which  weeps  not 
blood  o'er  the  ruin  of  his  country  ?  Yet 
dim  as  is  the  lustre  of  our  ancient  glory, 
the  cloud  may  be  chased,  the  shroud  may 
be  rent  asunder,  and  our  heraldic  bearings 
rise  again  into  fame.  We  may  struggle 
as  the  heroes  of  old  ;  we  may  snatch  back 
the  life-giving  palm  of  Hberty ;  we  may 
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wrest  independence  from  the  rapacious 
grasp  of  Christiern ;  we  may  be  happy, 
we  may  be  prosperous,  content  to  eat  the 
bread  of  our  own  industry,  to  till  our  own 
fields,  to  reap  our  own  harvests,  to  live 
free  and  imtrammelled,  at  peace  with  our- 
selves, at  peace  with  all  mankind  ;  we 
may " 

"  O  for  the  conquest  of  Sudermania  !" 
fervently  exclaimed  Liidolph,  his  heart 
anchoring  on  the  home  of  his  youth. 

"  Yes,  Sudermania,  Westmania;  all  the 
provinces,  all  the  kingdom,  will  doubtless 
follow  the  track  of  our  example,"  eagerly 
resumed  Segiswold,  *'  We  shall  gather 
as  we  move ;  we  shall  swell  into  a  mighty 
host;  heroism  will  shoot  from  soul  to  soul, 
and  one  spirit  will  animate  our  move- 
ments and  our  hopes :  the  blow  once 
struck,  the  effort  once  attempted,  nature, 
and  self-interest,  and  patriotism,  and  ho- 
nor, will  impel  whole  thousands  to  rally 
round  our  standard." 

"  But  we  lack  strength,  we  lack  power," 
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observed  the  wary  Polhem ;  "  our  incli- 
nations are  good,  but  our  means  weak." 

Segiswold  turned  on  him  an  eye  of 
flame,  yet  struggling  down  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  own  brave  spirit,  "  "What,"  he 
asked,  "  were  the  means  of  Engilbrecht ? 
heaven,  and  his  own  courage : — what  the 
spur  of  Engilbrecht?  oppression,  and  com- 
mon wrong.  Tyrants,"  he  pursued,  "  may 
make  slaves,  but  not  friends ;  they  may 
awe,  but  they  cannot  bind ;  they  may  en- 
force fealty,  but  they  cannot  ensure  faith. 
The  king  who  would  reign  in  security, 
must  erect  his  throne  in  the  hearts  of  his 
people;  his  best  bulwark  must  be  their 
affection ;  his  firmest  hold,  his  own  vir- 
tues :  hemmed  in  by  loyalty  and  love,  to 
wield  arms  against  such  a  king,  would  be 
to  wield  arms  against  fate — would  be  to 
wage  war  with  Omnipotence.  But  Chris- 
tiern — holy  God  !  Christiern,  a  usurper,  a 
murderer,  a  profaner,  a  blasphemer,  a  vio- 
lator of  all  law  and  all  order,  a  despot, 
squandering  the  lives  of  men,  and  glory- 
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ing  in  their  ruin !  No,  no,  it  is  not  a  dia- 
dem which  can  screen  disgraceful  ac- 
tions ;  it  is  not  imperial  purple  which  can 
hoodwink  human  discernment ;  it  is  not 
regal  state  which  can  qualify  crime. 
Christiern  stands  alone,  more  preeminent 
in  guilt  than  in  station  ;  singled  from  the 
myriad,  less  by  rank  than  by  the  turpitude 
of  his  deeds :  his  sway  is  perishable  and 
shallow;  his  footing  insecure  and  slip- 
pery :  once  uniting  in  the  firm  bond  of 
patriotism,  awakening  from  the  numbing 
lethargy  of  despair,  courting  the  mighty 
stress  for  freedom,  proclaiming  general 
enfranchisement  as  the  goading  spur  to 
intrepidity,  where  exists  the  Swede,  who 
will  dare  the  damning  crime  of  treason  to 
his  country?  Let  us,  ye  men  of  Dale- 
carlia,  unfurl  the  Banner;  let  us  step 
forth  the  ready  champions  of  our  groan- 
ing land  ;  linked  in  one  firm  bond,  let  us 
pledge  ourselves  to  God  and  to  our  coun- 
try, resting  our  reliance  on  heaven,  and 
the  close  junction  of  our  arms." 
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*'  Where  those  arms?"  demanded  Pol- 
hem — "  where  the  fuel  to  feed  the  rising 
flame?" 

"  Determination,  courage,  patience,  per- 
severance," solemnly  replied  Segiswold, 
**  will  fall  as  oil,  and  spire,  as  the  pharos, 
to  guide  men  from  the  shoals  and  quick- 
sands of  Chris tiern's  ruinous  sway.  Can 
we  lack  arms,  where  the  spacious  womb 
of  earth  teems  with  rich  veins  of  metals  ? 
It  is  for  human  industry  to  point  the  edge 
and  mould  the  death-fraught  weapon  ;  it 
is  for  the  hand  of  bravery  to  grasp  and 
wield  them  in  defence  of  freedom :  cau- 
tion, in  common  causes,  may  save  from 
repentance ;  but  repentance  cannot  at- 
tach to  deeds  like  ours  ;  nought  have  we 
to  lose,  save  life,  and  life,  injustice  has 
rendered  desolate." 

"■  Nought  else — nought  else,"  exclaim- 
ed the  miners — Denmark  has  drained 
our  comforts — Denmark  has  ravaged  oui* 
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rights." 


**  Denmark  has  pillaged  us,  body  and 
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spirit,*'  resumed  Segiswold ;  ''  tarnishing 
our  glory,  Denmark  ha^  debased  us  to 
the  level  of  slaves." 

"  Vengeance!  vengeance!"  pronounced 
every  tongue — "  Liberty  for  ourselves ! 
liberty  for  our  posterity !" 

Not  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  clinging 
to  the  barren  rock,  and  tottering  o'er  the 
yawning  gulf,  e'er  hailed  the  coming  sail 
for  his  deliverance,  with  a  keener  joy,  with 
a  brighter  transport,  than  shot  into  tne 
bosom  of  the  patriot ;  it  was  a  joy,  it  was 
a  transport,  past  telling ;  it  bore  with  it 
hope,  prosperity,  freedom;  it  chased  every 
vestige  of  despair  :  but  that  firm  and  mo- 
tionless dignity,  which  alone  belongs  to 
great  minds,  remained  unbroken:  he 
marked  the  sweUing  tide,  the  gathering 
rush  of  growing  intrepidity ;  he  augured 
conquest  and  renown ;  yet  calm  and  still, 
he  tarried  until  the  clamour  rose  and 
died  away,  then  stretching  his  arms  to- 
wards heaven,  and  gazing  on  the  crowd 
around 
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'*  Alike  brethren  in  calamity,"  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  let  us  together  press  forward 
to  the  goal ;  let  us  climb  the  rough  steep, 
and  spite  of  a  thousand  swords,  snatch 
back  the  palm  of  freedom.  Sweden 
groans  beneath  her  bonds — Sweden  calls 
to  us  for  deliverance :  let  us,  my  friends, 
exterminate  the  foe,  or,  in  the  mighty 
struggle,  let  us  die." 

''  Lead — lead  us  hence,"  exclaimed  the 
miners ;  "  give  us  freedom,  or  give  us 
death!" 

"  Tremble,  Christiern,  tremble !"  pro- 
nounced Segiswold,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
*/  The  lion  awakes :  heaven  weeps  our 
wrongs,  and  nerves  our  arms  to  ven- 
geance." 

*'  Vengeance  !  vengeance !"  again  re- 
verberated through  the  subterranean,  and 
every  heart  joyed  in  the  acclaim. 

*'  Vengeance  on  Christiern,  enmi- 
ty to  the  tyrant,"  pursued  Segiswold. 
''  Leagued  in  one  firm  bond,  before 
high  heaven,    let   us   swear  fealty   and 
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faith;  devoting  strength  and  life  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  let  us  call  down  every 
blistering  curse  upon  ought  of  dere- 
liction !" 

''We  swear!  we  swear!"  exclaimed 
the  miners  :  ''  ruin  on  our  hopes — ruin  on 
our  children — ruin,  here  and  hereafter  !" 
and  every  knee  bent  in  the  solemn  asse- 
veration. 

''  God,  all-powerful  and  omnipotent !" 
ejaculated  Segiswold,  bending  in  lowly 
reverence,  ''  prosper  our  cause,  as  the 
welfare  of  thousands  be  our  aim !  Thirst- 
ing for  freedom,  we  yield  ourselves  to 
vengeance,  w^  wed  ourselves  to  the  re- 
demption of  Sweden:  be  the  clash  of 
swords,  our  eloquence ;  be  the  vow  of 
fidelity,  our  morning  greeting;  be  the 
shout  of  liberty,  our  nightly  benison.  To 
thee^ — to  thee,  oh  Father!  we  turn  for 
strength  and  succour :  shield  us  in  the 
just  fight;  gift  us  with  fortitude;  brace 
us  with  resolution  in  the  hour  of  need ; 
give  us  caution,  give  us  foresight,  give 
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US  intrepidity,  give  us  a  giant's  strength, 
to  wield  the  thunder  of  retributive  jus- 
tice !" 

"  And  do  you,  brave  warrior,"  said  an 
aged  man,  stepping  from  the  throng, 
*'  give  us  example ;  for  sure  am  I,  the 
name  of  Segiswold,  is  with  your  peasant 
garb,  the  cloak  of  policy.  Train  us, 
direct  us,  drill  us  on  to  action ;  we  lack 
not  courage,  and  more,  we  lack  not  in- 
jury, that  sharpest  spur  to  courage :  enrol 
us ;  quick  lead  us  to  the  governor  of  the 
province ;  let  us  sack  his  castle — let  my 
sword  drink  his  blood,  and  I  am  content 
to  die  upon  his  carcass." 

"  You  bosom  the  fire  of  private  wrong, 
rather  than  of  general  ruin,"  said  Segis- 
wold mildly ;  "  you " 

"  Hear — hear,  and  judge,"  interrupted 
the  shuddering  Schwartz,  "  then  ^ay 
whether  I  have  not  cause  to  curse  the  go- 
vernor of  Dalecarlia?  Just  six  months 
back,  I  had  two  sons ;  two  brave  good 
sons — six  months — only  six  months — " 
l2 
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and  every  limb  shook  with  the  anguish  of 
his  feelings.  *^  The  governor  of  Dale- 
carlia  came  to  our  cottage  ;  he  found  me 
rich;  he — he — "  faltering,  almost  sob- 
bing— "  the  governor  of  Dalecarlia  left 
me  destitute."  Every  eye  was  turned  on 
the  bereaved  father — every  heart  throbbed 
with  aching  sympathy.  "  They  came," 
resumed  Schwartz,  struggling  for  self- 
command,  and  gasping  down  the  sobs 
which  rose  choking  in  his  throat — **  they 
leaped  our  fence — they  rode  over  our 
little  field — they  trampled  down  all  our 
winter  store : — and  because  my  boys  ran 
out  to  shield  our  promised  harvest,  they 
felled  them — they — they — they  murdered 
them  before  my  eyes."  One  groan,  one 
universal  groan  echoed  the  groan  of  the 
wretched  father.  Schwartz  again  rallied, 
a2:ain  turned  to  his  heartstruck  hearers. 
"  All — all  the  remnant  of  my  family 
fell,"  he  pursued — '*  and  then  they  de- 
stroyed the  crop,  and  then  they  fired  the 
dwelling." 
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"  And  you,  poor  mourner,"  asked  the 
pitying  Segiswold. 

*'  To  me  they  were  more  barbarous 
still,"  sobbed  the  veteran,  *'  for  they  let 
me  live." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


What  have  we  here  ?  a  man  of  pow'r  and  might  j 
Commanding;;  yet  commanded:  but  'tis  not 
Seeming  show,  and  fair  pretence,  loud  sounding 
Words,  and  bandied  themes  of  honor,  can  snare 
The  tempered  soul,  the  anchored  spirit ! 

Hist!  hist!  your  ear; 
Lower — lower  still,  lest  the  winds  catch  it. 

AN  the  castle  of  Calo,  the  warm  sym- 
pathies of  the  heart,  the  impulsive  ties  of 
native  affection,  grew  into  strength :  Xa- 
vier,  loved,  venerated  all  in  the  character 
of  count  Banner,  save  his  fealty  to  Chris- 
tiern ;  and  even  that  fealty,  he  tried  to 
resolve,  as  an  error  in  judgment,  rather 
than  an  impeachment  of  principle.  *'  My 
father  dreams  not  the  excesses  of  the  ty- 
rant," he  would  exclaim,  when  arguing 
with  himself;  **  my  father's  pure  and 
philanthropic  mind  cannot  embody  sucli 
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enormities ;  he  judges  all  by  the  upright 
standard  of  his  own  virtues ;  he  weighs 
all  in  the  even  balance  of  his  own  deeds : 
— my  father,  and  my  uncle,  and  my  friend 
Ladislaus,   would  indemnify  a  world!" 
Ladislaus  brought  with  him  Sigrida,  and 
Xavier's  whole  soul  flew  back  to  Rust- 
goden.      Again  the  letter  of  de  Stiern- 
helm  was   unfolded :    a  hundred   times 
already  had  he  perused  it,  and  each  time 
had    it    renewed    his    disappointment — 
Since  the  hour  of  your  quitting  Saverdsio, 
I  have  neither  seen  or  heard  ought  of  our 
friends  at  Rustgoden,    How  could  anxiety 
reconcile    that    strange    silence? — how 
could  he  allay  the  stinging  tortures    of 
suspense?   fears,   and  perplexities,    and 
doubts  crowded  upon  each  other :  some- 
times he  fancied  illness  ;  sometimes  mis- 
fortune ;  but  never,  never,  neglect:  worlds 
would  he  have  given  to  have  sought  out 
the  mystery ;  to  have  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  revisiting  Dalecarlia,   if  only  for 
the  space  of  a  few  days ;  yet  such  is  the 
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inconsistency  of  passion,  that  he  neither 
hinted  his  desires  or  his  apprehensions  ; 
he  neither  spoke  of  Ladisiaus,  or  of  his 
too  lovely  daughter ;  he  confined  his  per- 
plexities within  his  own  breast,  although 
the  preying  care  weighed  heavy  on  his 
peace. 

Sometimes,  swayed  by  one  im.pidsive 
feeling,  he  would  linger  o'er  the  past  hap- 
py hours — hours,  which  the  resistless 
fascinations  of  Sigrida  had  endeared — 
brief,  yet  bright,  as 

"  Flowers  of  paradise 
As  jet  imforfeit- " 

sometimes  he  would  muse  upon  the  che- 
quered fortunes  of  Ladisiaus ;  chased  from 
rank,  from  heritage,  driven  to  obscurity 
and  disguise,  suffering  for  his  patriotism, 
despoiled  through  his  steady  adherence 
to  Sweden.  His  privations  and  his 
wrongs  were  as  mournful  associations  in 
the  long  link  of  misfortune :  they  would 
revive  the  recollection  of  Gustavus,  his 
imprisonment,  his  struggles,  his  flight; 
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quick  would  follow  the  pursuit  of  his 
father ;  and  then  his  noble  forbearance, 
his  generosity  to  the  fugitive,  his  modesty 
in  the  recital.  ''  Yes,  in  such  a  father,  I 
am  blessed,  thrice  blessed,"  he  would 
exclaim :  "  and  yet  my  mind  is  ill  at 
ease;  my  spirits  broken,  my  rest  dis- 
turbed ;  I  crave  after  shadow  when  the 
substance  of  good  is  my  own — I  fritter 
away  content,  when  it  would  lure  me 
into  acceptance.  God  of  nature !  is  it 
ever  thus  with  man  ?  in  the  midst  of  thy 
bounties,  in  the  sunshine  of  thy  favor, 
perversely  coveting  what  his  hand  cannot 
reach,  ungratefully  marring  possession 
with  repinings  and  discontent !" 

But  though  he  wrestled  with  the  gnaw- 
ing worm  within,  though  struggling  for 
the  mastery  of  feeling,  he  sought  health 
in  exercise,  and  successfully  blinded  the 
count  to  his  listless  dejection — the  female 
heart,  attuned  to  tenderness — the  female 
eye,  rapid  in  discernment,  descried  more 
than  the  lips  uttered  :  the  countess  mark- 
l5 
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ed  the  labouring  sigh,  traced  the  stealing 
languor  of  corroding  thought,  watched 
the  gathering  gloom,  and  aroused  suspi- 
cion in  the  mind  of  Banner. 

**  Your  son  nourishes  some  inward 
care,"  she  said,  "  bosoms  some  secret 
grief.  It  is  more  than  sorrow  for  his 
country — it  is  more  than  separation  from 
his  uncle." 

'^  What  mean  you  Christina?"  and  the 
count  turned  eagerly  and  anxiously  to- 
wards her. 

*'  I  mean,  that  abstraction  and  deep 
thought  are  not  the  natural  concomitants 
of  his  years  and  his  habits ;  we  hold  him 
here  at  Calo,  but  his  mind  defies  our 
keeping.  Much  I  mistake,  if  the  care  be 
not  of  the  heart ;  if '* 

'^  A  care,"  interrupted  Banner,  his  eyes 
still  resting  on  the  placid  features  of  the 
countess. 

"  Aye,  my  lord,  a  care  which  owns 
birth  in  Dalecarlia;  a  care,  which  has 
some  connection  with  the  letter  of  the 
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venerable  de  Stiernhelm.  Sift  your  son 
upon  the  subject,  and  you  will  find  that 
my  suspicions  are  correct." 

*'  No,  no,  not  sift;  I  like  not  sifting: 
I  will  openly  question  my  son :  he  will 
not  withhold  his  confidence." 

"  Secrets  of  the  heart,  my  lord,"  re- 
joined the  countess,  her  cheek  flushing  a 
brighter  tint,  "  sometimes  will  drive  even 
ingenuousness  to  subterfuge;  for  love 
ever  throws  a  mystic  colouring  over  the 
actions." 

**  In  your  sex  it  may,  my  dear  Chris- 
tina, but  not  in  ours :  virgin  bashfulness 
may  shrink  beneath  the  first  breath  of 
passion ;  but  in  man,  neither  shame  or 
modesty  checks  acknowledgment,  where 
the  object  is  deserving." 

The  countess  smiled  incredulous:  time 
had  been,  when  she  had  tried  to  veil  the 
feelings  of  her  heart  even  from  herself; 
when,  spite  of  the  known  worth  of  the 
object,  she  had  flown  to  the  covert  of 
concealment. 
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"  Should  it  be  so,"  she  tenderly  re- 
sumed, "  be  the  balm  to  the  wound  your 
care ;  for  Xavier  partakes  too  much  of 
his  father  ever  to  love  unworthily." 

The  tone,  the  gentleness,  the  endearing 
force  of  the  compliment,  thrilled  on  the 
sensitive  mmd  of  Banner;  he  met  the 
eyes  of  the  countess,  beaming  in  fond  af- 
fection, and  respect  for  her  feelings,  and 
gratitude  for  her  preference,  smothered 
the  sigh  swelling  to  the  memory  of  Mag- 
dalene. 

''  I  suspect,"  remarked  the  count, 
breaking  the  short  pause  which  had  en- 
sued, "  that  the  pretty  daughter  of  this 
mysterious  Ladislaiis  will  turn  out  the  pur- 
loiner  of  our  poor  boy's  cheerfulness." 

"  Well,"  said  the  countess,  "  should  it 
prove  so,  surely,  the  awful  aspect  of  af- 
fah's  in  Sweden,  will  sufficiently  explain 
away  all  mystery,  without  once  impeach- 
ing the  character  of  the  recluse." 

*'  I  have  no  fears,  no  scruples  on  that 
head,"  rejoined  Banner;  *' the  esteem  of 
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de  Stiernhelm  is  a  sufficient  security  for 
his  merit." 

*'  Well,  my  dear  friend,  should  it  prove 
so" — and  the  countess  placing  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  looked  anxiously  in  his 
face. 

**  I  could  have  wished  it  had  proved 
otherwise,"  replied  Banner  :  "  but  happi- 
ness is  what  we  crave  on  earth,  and  I 
would  not,  for  a  principality,  mar  the 
happiness  of  my  son." 

"  Generous  man !  you  will  not  forget 
the  days  of  your  own  youth,  and  the  blight 
of  your  own  hopes." 

The  count,  breathing  a  heavy  sigli, 
turned  away  his  face.  **  The  days  of  the 
longest  life  are  but  few,"  he  murmured. 
''  I  pray  God,  I  may  not  go  down  to  the 
grave,  crushed  with  the  grievous  weight 
of  a  son's  sorrow ! " 

The  countess  could  not  speak  ;  tears 
trembled  in  her  eyes,  and  respect,  ten- 
derness, and  admiration,  glowed  in  her 
heart.     "  Should  it  prove,"  pursued  Ban- 
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ner,  after  a  pause  of  deep  thought,  **  that 
this  innocent  and  virtuous  girl,  hurled 
from  her  native  station  through  the  grie- 
vous and  disastrous  policy  of  Denmark, 
be  indeed  the  object  of  genuine  stable 
affection ;  should  she  hold  sway  over  the 
thoughts  and  wishes  of  my  son,  he  shall 
not  in  vain  crave  my  blessing.  Oh  no  ! 
however  opposite  interests  may  bias  the 
patriot  of  Sweden  and  the  subject  of  king 
Christiern,  in  the  feelings  of  the  parent, 
we  will  know  no  disunion." 

**  'Tis  true,  we  cannot  restore  this  La- 
dislaus  to  his  honors  and  to  his  heredi- 
tary claims,"  said  the  countess,  yielding 
to  her  native  benevolence,  **  but  we  can 
woo  his  child  to  happiness,  and  his  age 
to  comfort :  here,  at  Calo,  we  can  strive 
to  obliterate  all  recollection  of  past  mis- 
fortune." 

Banner  smiled  upon  the  visionary 
scheme  of  the  countess,  although  his  own 
reason  told  him  it  was  indeed  visionary : 
for  he  well  knew,  that  patriotism,  once 
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harbouring  in  the  breast  of  man,  becomes 
secondary  to  no  mortal  passion ;  that  all 
of  hope,  and  all  of  anticipation,  and  all 
of  self-interest,  converging  in  the  one 
overruling  principle,  renders  him  deaf, 
and  blind,  and  insensible,  to  every  minor 
claim. 

"  But  should  we  fail  in  luring  him  to 
Calo,"  observed  the  count,  *'  still  will  we 
labour  for  the  happiness  of  the  lovers. 
Remember,  Christina,  age  sees  not  with 
the  eyes  of  youth,  and  Ladislaus  may 
bosom  scruples  which  seem  to  us  scarce 
stumbling-blocks." 

*'  No,  oh  no,  my  friend!  not  if  he  loves 
his  child,"  said  the  countess — '*  not  if  he 
knows  ought  of  the  sensibility  of  the 
heart ;  prejudice  may  be  strong,  but  pre- 
judice cannot  root  out  nature." 

Again  Banner  sighed  ;  he  recalled  the 
prejudices  of  his  own  father,  and  memory 
flew  back  to  the  trials  of  his  youth ; — 
he  saw  her  he  had  so  fondly  prized,  her 
who  had  been  *'  his  soul's  food,"  droop- 
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ing,  dying,  withering,  the  victim  of  his 
father's  prejudices,  and  his  cheeks,  and  his 
very  lips,  grew  bloodless  in  the  thought. 
The  countess  marked  and  sympathized 
in  his  emotion,  but  she  offered  no  com- 
ment; she  well  knew  that  the  grief  of  the 
heart  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
palliative ;  that  trite  argument,  and  offi- 
cious consolation,  will  not  ''  pluck  out 
the  rooted  sorrow ;"  that  time,  and  reflec- 
tion, and  piety,  are  the  only  sure  emol- 
lients to  sublunary  woe !  Too  beneficent 
to  feel  ought  of  rancour  against  the  me- 
mory of  her  once  formidable  rival,  she 
too  had  often  wept  the  early  blight  of 
the  peerless  lily  of  Saverdsio — she  had 
mourned  her  with  tears  of  bitterness — 
she  had  stolen  upon  all  of  her  husband  s 
bankrupt  affections,  through  the  powerful 
lure,  of  gentleness,  forbearance,  and  ge- 
nerous sympathy ! 

*'  We  will  hope  for  the  best,"  she  arti- 
culated, in  accents  of  the  softest  ca- 
dence;  '*  dearest   Banner,  Ave  will  zea- 
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lously  strive  to  merit  favor,  and  heaven 
will  not  reject  our  humble  endeavours. 
Let  us  once  ascertain  this  little  Sigrida 
to  be  the  talisman  which  holds  our  son 
in  bondage,  and  with  your  noble  and 
liberal  intentions,  the  path  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  straight :  yes,  yes,  my 
lord,"  sweetly  smiling,  "  we  shall  all  be 
happy,  we  shall  all  partake  the  blessing 
of  peace,  spite  of  the  jarring  storms  which 
rock  the  political  world.  Here,  in  this 
harbour  of  security,  once  away  from 
scenes  which  irritate  and  rankle  on  the 
feelings,  we  will  all  strive  how  best  to 
obliterate  the  past :  the  royal  Christiern, 
conscious  of  your  known  loyalty,  and 
firm  adherence  to  his  interests,  will  not 
withhold  a  gracious  pardon  to  the  father 
of  your  son's  wife ;  and  Ladislaus  him- 
self  " 

*'  I  doubt,"  interrupted  the  count,  "  if 
the  once  heroic  champion  of  Sweden 
would  accept  ought  of  favor  from  the  king 
of  Denmark:   if  I  may  judge  Ladislaus 
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by  the  sentiments  and  principles  of  my 
son,  the  very  proposition  would  be  spurn- 
ed as  the  subornation  of  honor.  Hot 
and  fierce  spirits,  Christina,  are  not  to 
be  curbed  by  our  reasoning :  nay,  I,  even 
I,  with  every  feeling  of  loyalty,  and  every 
desire  to  advance  the  wishes  of  my  law- 
ful  sovereign,  cannot,  in  sober  honesty, 
close  my  eyes,  to  his  mad  excesses  and 
intemperate  ambition — I  dare  not  feed 
the  rebellious  fire  of  my  noble  boy,  nei- 
ther can  I  steel  my  heart  to  the  crying 
wrongs  of  Sweden.  Alas !  these  are  times 
of  disaster  and  peril ;  times,  when  the 
man  of  probity,  scarce  knows  how  to 
poise  the  balance.  Divine  law  enjoins 
obedience  to  the  Lord's  anointed :  but 
where  the  attributes  of  mercy  are  trans- 
formed into  the  thunderbolts  of  wrath; 
where  unworthy  hands — where — where — 
he  trembled,  hesitated,  as  though  scared 
by  the  very  sound  of  his  own  voice;  then, 
with  a  half  stifled  groan  concluded — "  1 
would  redeem  the  fame  of  my  sovereign 
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— I   would   wash  out   the   massacre    of 
Stockhohii  with  my  heart's-blood." 

The  countess  too  shuddered ;  she  too 
caught  the  ice-chill  which  seemed  to 
marble  the  features  of  her  lord.  **  We 
are  here  paying  the  just  penalties  of  our 
transgressions,"  she  murmured;  **  the 
scourge  is  heavy,  but  doubtless  it  is 
fashioned  to  our  offences." 

"  I  dread  the  very  next  page  of  human 
affairs,"  said  Banner,  in  accents  lowered 
almost  to  a  whisper :  *'  the  rein  may  be 
too  tightly  pulled,  the  goad  may  be 
too  keenly  sharpened.  That  government, 
which  loses  sight  of  discretion  and  com- 
mon policy,  must  totter  amid  the  grow- 
ing murmurs  of  universal  discontent.  In 
truth,  I  tremble,  lest  the  deceptive  calm 
which  now  prevails,  be  but  the  precursor 
of  a  world-rocking  tempest;  I  tremble 
for  a  whole  kingdom,  for  the  innocent 
and  the  unoffending  :  for  the  hell-hounds 
of  anarchy,  once  let  loose,  who  can  stay 
the  monstrous,  the  overwhelming  evil? 
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as  well  may  we  dam  up  the  sea,  as  well 
may  we  drive  back  the  mighty  ocean,  as 
a  people,  dead  to  law,  and  impelled  by 
the  whirlwind  of  their  own  passions." 

*'  We  are  all  in  the  hands  of  heaven," 
piously  pronounced  the  countess  ;  **  and 
lirm  '  in  faith,  nothing  wavering,'  strength 
and  fortitude  will  be  yielded  to  our  ne- 
cessities." 

**  You  are  a  saint,  Christina,"  said  the 
count,  smiling,  "  and  that  is  better  than  a 
philosopher." 

*'  Religion  is  our  best  philosophy,  my 
lord  ;  it  reconciles  without  hardening ;  it 
implants  fortitude  and  resignation,  yet 
spares  the  warm  and  glowing  impulses  of 
the  heart." 

"  And  it  giveth  consolation,"  solemnly 
rejoined  the  count,  *^  to  those  who  have 
*  eaten  the  bread  of  affliction;'  it  im- 
parteth  trust,  and  hope,  and  meek  assu- 
rance, *  in  darkness,  and  in  the  region 
and  shadow  of  death.'" 

"  Grant  heaven,"  asperated  the  coun- 
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tess,  raising  her  clasped  hands  and  eyes 
in  devout  appeal,  "  that  it  be  our  stay  in 
the  awful  struggle  of  dissolving  nature ; 
that  in  that  trying  hour,  when  all  of  this 
world  shall  fade  away,  and  the  emptiness 
of  human  hopes  stand  apparent,  it  may 
be  as  a  lanthorn  to  our  feet,  our  firm  rock, 
our  '  exceeding  strong  defence !' " 

From  this  period,  Banner  watched 
every  movement  of  his  son;  he  tried,  in 
the  quick  variations  of  countenance,  to 
decipher  the  hidden  secret,  the  mine  of 
love,  which 

Like  the  memory  of  days  that  are  past, 
Pleasing,  yet  mournful,  to  the  soul, 

spite  of  the  budding  blossoms,  and  bril- 
liant promises  of  youth,  sprinkled  his 
brow  with  care  and  thought.  He  w  ished 
to  meet  explanation  without  appearing 
to  seek  it,  to  divest  it  of  its  solemn 
colouring  by  obtaining  it  unasked  :  in 
conversation,  in  reciprocal  communion, 
the  heart  might  be  revealed,  and,  the 
anticipations  of  the  future  laid  open,  he 
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might  gain  the  coveted  confidence,  and 
learn  how  best  to  establish  the  felicity 
of  the  son  of  Magdalene.  But  a  cir- 
cumstance, unseen  and  unexpected,  op- 
posed the  anxious  feelings  of  the  father, 
and  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  a  different 
channel. 

It  was  the  arrival  at  the  castle,  of  Se- 
verin  de  Norbi,  governor  of  the  isle  of 
Gothland,  and  admiral  of  Denmark:  a 
man,  who  had  climbed  the  ladder  to  pre- 
eminence, and  insinuated  himself  into  his 
sovereign's  favor,  by  a  blind  and  entire 
acquiescence  to  his  inclinations  and  de- 
sires; a  man,  who  bosomed  unlimited 
ambition  beneath  the  seeming  of  humility, 
who  veiling  the  sycophant  in  the  guise 
of  sincerity,  played  ever  on  the  passions, 
and  the  feelings,  as  best  suited  his  sinister 
designs.  This  visit  to  the  fortress  of  Calo, 
was  ostensibly  the  visit  of  good  fellow- 
ship, but  the  count  suspected  more  than 
met  the  eye,  yet  he  received  him  with 
courtesy,  though  distrust  and  dissatisfac- 
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tion  pervaded  his  mind:  the  countess, 
too,  living  the  humble  copyist  of  her 
lord,  smiled  a  welcome.  Not  so  our 
hero:  unpractised  in  the  dissimulations 
of  the  world,  in  those  admitted  latitudes 
which  society  grants  its  members,  indig- 
nation, disgust,  and  contempt,  struggled 
for  mastery :  he  hailed  in  de  Norbi,  an 
active  agent  in  the  overthrow  of  his  coun- 
try, a  cold,  an  inveterate,  a  heartless 
emissary  of  Christiern.  It  was  de  Norbi, 
who  had  blocked  up  the  port  of  Stock- 
holm ;  who  had  aided  in  the  reduction  of 
the  city,  and  becoming  invested  with  the 
command  of  the  victorious  army,  had 
lorded  it  with  fire  and  sword  over  the 
outraged  and  desolate  inhabitants  : — it 
was  de  Norbi,  who  had  fought  the  battles 
of  injustice  and  persecution,  and  still,  in 
the  prejudiced  eyes  of  Xavier,  did  he 
seem  reeking  with  the  life's-blood  of 
Sweden.  Gloom  and  ice-chilling  reserve 
stole  o'er  his  feelings.  In  vain  the  ad- 
miral challenged  him  to  communication ; 
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in  vain  he  essayed  all  to  inspire  youth 
and  invigorate  heroism,  Xavier  sat  cold 
and  dead,  listening  without  interest,  and 
responding  without  aim ;  until  de  Norbi 
named  Gustavus,  and  then  his  whole 
soul,  springing  into  being,  hovered  on  his 
lips,  and  spoke  in  his  eyes.  Banner  too 
vainly  strove  to  hide  anxiety,  as  he  ques- 
tioned whether  the  retreat  of  the  fugitive 
had  been  discovered. 

"  No,"  replied  de  Norbi,  *'  the  prince 
eludes  all  our  vigilance,  although  my 
liege  the  king,  baits  his  seizure  with  the 
precious  lure  of  gold  and  honors.  The 
viceroy  too  is  active,  but  we  can  gain  no 
clue  to  steer  by." 

*'  Strange,"  remarked  the  count,  ''  that 
a  being  so  obnoxious  to  the  interests  of 
Denmark,  should  find  so  secure  a  sanc- 
tuary," 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Xavier,  ''  even  in 
Sweden,  there  are  men  left  whose  probity 
would  spurn  a  diadem." 

De  Norbi  looked  steadfastly  at  him, 
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then  turning  to  Banner,  "  I  see  not/'  lie 
resumed,  *'  any  just  grounds  for  fear. 
Why  should  a  prince,  so  destitute  and 
defenceless,  be  obnoxious  to  a  state  all- 
powerful  as  Denmark? — why — " 

*'  The  dipt  claws  of  the  lion  may  grow- 
again,"  interrupted  Xavier. 

"  Youth,"  pursued  de  Norbi,  smiling, 
**  is  the  season  for  day-dreaming  ;  the 
happy  era,  in  which  creative  fancy,  mag- 
nifies pigmies  into  men,  and  men  into 
giants." 

"  I  spoke  but  a  random  possibility,'' 
coldly  rejoined  the  youth,  "  no  creative 
imagery  of  my  own,  though  the  race,  we 
are  told,  be  not  always  to  the  swift,  or  the 
battle  to  the  strong." 

"  Methinks,"  archly  observed  the  ad- 
miral, ''  you  are  replete  in  what  even  age 
often  lacks,  cool  axioms,  and  well  digest- 
ed foresight." 

"  I  bless  God,",  eagerly  rejoined  Xa- 
vier, "  I  have  been  grounded  in  scriptural 
truths,  and  my  undeviating  aim,  is  how 

VOL.  II.  M 
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best  to  mould  my  life  by  their  unerring 
dictates." 

"  Seldom  are  they  the  chosen  law  of 
youth,*'  again  remarked  the  admiral; 
"  nay,"  jocosely  smiling,  "  I  suspect  them 
engendered  in  the  mountain-wilds  of  Da- 
iecarlia." 

*'  Yes,  in  the  region  of  honesty  and 
truth  !"  fervently  pronounced  Xavier. 

''  Well,  well,  we  will  not  stickle  upon 
terms,"  replied  de  Norbi.  **  The  preju- 
dices of  education  are  admissible,  and  I 
like  you  not  the  less  for  your  singularity : 
but  mark  me,  if  an  intercourse  with  men, 
and  an  insight  into  the  world,  shape  you 
not  according  to  our  own  model." 

**  Oh  no !"  ardently  exclaimed  Xavier, 
**  not  unless  my  principles,  my  very  heart 
becomes  perverted.  Founded  in  justice 
and  common  honesty,  in — "  He  met  the 
reproving  glance  of  his  father,  and  he 
paused  abruptly, 

''  Proceed,"  urged  de  Norbi.  **  By  the 
saints,  I  like  your  dauntless  dealing!  I 
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would  give  much,  my  young  enthusiast,  to 
purchase  your  friendship  and  your  hking." 

"  Purchased  friendship  is  empty  and 
shallow,"  answered  Xavier ;  "  like  the 
apples  of  Sodom,  guileful  to  the  eye,  but 
mere  ashes  at  the  heart." 

"  Teach  me  how  then,"  pursued  de 
Norbi,  **  and  I  will  strive  to  attain  it?" 

"  By  mercy  to  the  oppressed  ;  by  for- 
bearance, gentleness,  moderation  ;  by — " 
Again  he  hesitated,  for  the  count,  half 
rising  from  his  seat,  fixed  on  him  an  eye 
of  such  reproving  meaning,  that  he  him- 
self shuddered  at  the  toil  into  which  he 
had  so  nearly  stumbled.  "  Alas  !  I  must 
con  the  lesson  of  policy,"  he  mused,  *'  or 
involve  others  far  dearer  than  myself." 
Then  turning  to  the  attentive  admiral, 
*'  Friendship,"  he  resumed,  "  is  a  cur- 
rent coin,  with  which  the  heart  pays  good 
and  gracious  dealings.  But  your  pardon ; 
I  pray  you  of  the  prince,  for  much  I  grieve 
in  having  thus  long  stayed  your  commu- 
nication." 

M  2 
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"  My  communication,"  repeated  de 
Norbi,  smiling — "  I  would  it  savoured  of 
success,  if  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
royal  master :  for  such  importance  places 
the  king  upon  the  recovery  of  the  fugitive, 
that  dead  or  alive,  he  would  regain  him 
with  the  purchase  of  a  province." 

"  And  still  Gustavus  defies  all  the 
power,  and  all  the  gold  of  Denmark !" 
and  Xavier  could  scarcely  restrain  the 
wild  exultation  which  thrilled  upon  his 
feelings. 

"  Yes,  Gustavus,  powerful  in  strength 
and  adventure,  deceives  all  our  researches, 
and  distances  all  our  lures,"  rejoined  the 
admiral;  "  like  a  will-with-the-wisp,  glid- 
ing from  province  to  province,  and  be- 
guiling with  sham  and  meteor  flame." 

*'  As  how  ?"  questioned  Banner,  atten- 
tive even  to  aching  interest. 

"  We  have  heard  of  him  at  Calmar,  at 
the  castle  of  Refnas,  in  Sudermania,  at 
the  Carthusian  convent  at  Griphysolm, 
and  in  Sudermania  ag^in:  from  thence 
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we  lose  all  trace,  although  the  archbishop 
of  Limden,  our  viceroy  in  Sweden,  zea- 
lous in  duty,  slumbers  not  in  his  watch." 

**  Strange,"  alone  binst  from  the  lips  of 
Banner,  for  de  Norbi  paused  as  if  awaiting 
a  response. 

"  It  is  more  than  strange,"  continued 
the  admiral,  "  it  savours  almost  of  super- 
human agency,  for  hundreds,  familiar 
with  his  person,  have  been  dispatched, 
and  scattered  throughout  Sweden;  many 
of  his  own  soldiers,  nay,  some  of  his  own 
body-guard." 

"  Xavier  slinddered,  but  he  dared  not 
trust  himself  to  speak  : — was  it  in  nature, 
for  such  ingratitude,  for  such  treason  to 
bear  the  stamp  of  man  ?  it  had  been  so — 
it  was  so — and  he  blushed  for  his  fellows. 

"  The  flight  of  the  prince  from  hence 
was  most  luckless,"  said  de  Norbi,  start- 
ing from  profound  thought — Was  it  long, 
my  lord,  ere  you  discovered  his  escape  ?" 

"  Several  hours,"  replied  the  count. 

"  And  you  pursued  in  person  ?" 
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"  1  pursued  in  all  directions,  but  I  could 
not  bring  him  back  to  Calo." 

*^  Doubtless,  his  plans  were  too  well 
laid,"  rejoined  de  Norbi.  *'  Suspect  you 
ought  of  your  domestics  ? — ought  of  the 
garrison  ?" 

*'  Not  a  man,"  said  Banner. 

"  You  judge  them  all  devoted  to  Den- 
mark— all  firm  in  the  cause  of  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  king  ?" 

**  I  cannot  sift  the  heart,  but  actions 
prove  them  staunch." 

''  True,  actions  are  the  sole  criterion; 
motives  lie  hid." 

"  The  motives  of  man  are  best  known 
to  himself,"  observed  the  count,  and  he 
fixed  a  glance  on  de  Norbi  which  flushed 
his  cheek  with  momentary  crimson. 

*'  That  motive,  which  aids  a  fugitive, 
without  the  power  or  prospect  to  reward, 
must  be  virtuous,"  said  the  admiral;  "  that 
action,  which  dares  punishment  for  the 
preservation  of  another,  must  be  heroic  !" 
But  Xavier,  with  all  the  warm  and  glow- 
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ing  impulses  of  his  nature,  fell  not  into  the 
snare,  and  Banner  too  was  silent. 

*'  Should  the  prince  work  his  way  into 
the  wilds  of  Dalecarlia,"  abruptly  asked 
de  Norbi,  addressing  Xavier,  **  think  you, 
will  the  hardy  mountaineers  be  proof 
against  gold." 

"  Gold  is  a  potent  talisman,"  said  Xa- 
vier, **  but  only  to  the  venal.  There  are 
minds,  I  trust,  in  every  corner  of  the  ha- 
bitable globe,  superior  to  its  influence." 

**  Tis  evident  you  are  indeed  a  novice 
in  human  nature,"  replied  de  Norbi,  "  else 
would  you  know,  that  most  men  have 
their  price;  aye,  and  women  also,"  laugh- 
ing, ''  for  there  are  very  many  Delilahs 
and  Jaels  of  the  present  day  :  but  your 
hand,  my  young  friend,  for  your  hand 
I  must  have,  spite  of  all  your  crude  con- 
clusions." 

Xavier  hesitated — his  blood  felt  to  re- 
volt— he  longed  to  hurl  defiance,  but 
again  meeting  the  eye  of  his  father,  beam- 
ing an  expression  not  to  be  misconstrued, 
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he  yielded  his  hand,  with  an  air,  how  un- 
like his  usual  graciousness." 

**  I  like  your  son,  my  lord,"  said  de 
Norbi,  joining  Banner,  in  the  morning, 
on  the  rampart.  *'  'Tis  pity,  an  arm  so 
strong,  a  mind  so  energetic,  should  re- 
main inactive,  when  so  fair  a  field  to  en- 
terprise and  honor  lays  before  him." 

"  My  son,"  rejoined  the  count,  '*  has 
been  reared  in  almost  herhiit  principles : 
educated  by  a  near  kinsman,  and  father 
of  the  church,  he  deprecates  the  shed- 
ding of  human  blood,  and  shrinks  from 
war  and  violence,  with  unconquerable 
horror." 

*'  Mere  prejudices,"  remarked  the  ad- 
miral, *'  mere  shadows,  vanishing  before 
substantial  honors.  What,  if  he  serve  in 
the  viceroy's  army;  or  with  me  in  the 
fleet?" 

''  I  will  speak  to  him,"  said  Banner, 
little  pleased  with  the  office,  "  but  the 
rust  of  long  habit,  and  the  sway  of  peace- 
ful example,  is  not  easily  eradicated." 
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*'  Impress  on  him,  the  glory  of  renown," 
urged  de  Norbi,  ''  the  deathless  fame  of 
heroic  actions :  tell  him,  how  competent 
and  how  eager  is  power  to  reward  va- 
lour; tell  him,  that  laurels,  snatched 
from  victory,  spring,  and  bud,  and  flourish 
on  the  grave ;  tell  him —  But  your  par- 
don, my  lord,  who  is  so  competent  to 
eulogize  gallantry,  as  one  who  feels  and 
speaks  it  in  every  action." 

Banner  bowed.  *^  I  will  strive  to  ex- 
press all  you  wish,"  he  said  :  "  and  though 
I  should  be  unsuccessful,  accept  my  grate- 
ful thanks  for  your  kind  interest  in  my 
boy's  advancement." 

*'  Nay,  nay,  you  must  be  successful," 
replied  de  Norbi;  ''  we  must  secure  him 
to  us.  Your  son,  my  lord,  or  I  greatly 
mistake,  bears  the  heart  of  a  warm  friend, 
or  an  inveterate  foe  :  his  is  a  character  to 
own  no  medium." 

"Then  you  judge  him  beyond  the  reach 
of  reason  and  conviction." 

"  No,  I  judge  him  by  his  impulsive  feel- 
M  5 
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ings,  by  his  unbridled  energy — I  would 
woo  him  as  my  friend — I  should  dread 
him  as  my  foe." 

*'  If  I  know  his  heart,"  exclaimed  the 
count,  "  he  will  ever  be  the  zealous  ad- 
herent of  virtue  ;  his  principles  are  uncor- 
rupted,  grounded  in  the  school  of  morality 
and  -example !" 

"  We  must  secure  him  to  us,"  repeated 
the  admiral — "  I  care  not  by  how  high  a 
bribe,  but  the  royal  Christiern  must  not 
be  denied  his  services — I  pray  you,  use 
all  your  endeavours,  my  lord,  nay,  your 
very  authority,  should  it  be  wanting." 

Banner  again  bowed.  "  The  laws  of 
holy  church  prohibit  the  active  services 
of  her  members,"  he  observed — "  what 
though  my  son  be  already  half  priest.** 

*'  Let  him  tread  in  the  steps  of  the  mili- 
tant fathers  of  old  then,"  said  de  Norbi, 
laughing.  "  Time  has  been,  when  the 
cross  was  unfurled  for  carnage;  when 
blood,  and  violence,  and  desolation,  alone 
tracked  its  course." 
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.  *'  Ah !  but  the  motive,"  exclaimed  Ban- 
ner, and  his  blood  iced  at  the  impious 
comparison. 

**  The  motive  was  conquest;— so  is 
ours." 

"  The  motive  was  exalted,  was  sub- 
lime, was  worthy  of  heroes  and  of  saints," 
rejoined  the  count.  "  They  fought  on  the 
side  of  salvation — they  fought  to  rescue 
the  land  hallowed  as  the  birth-place  of 
Christianity — they  fought  the  fight  of 
righteousness — they  fought  to  secure  a 
blissful  eternity  :  we — "  He  ceased,  for 
he  dreaded  lest  feeling  should  hurry  him 
beyond  prudence. 

"  Well,  but  his  holiness  the  pope,  by 
the  hand  of  his  legate,  dispenses  indul- 
gences," said  the  admiral ;  "  and  those, 
surely,  must  silence  all  scruples  of  con- 
science." 

"  Men's  consciences,"  coldly  remarked 
the  count,  '' bear  not  always  the  same 
measurement." 

*'  True,  but  in  bearing  a  measurement, 
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my  lord,  surely,  we  may  secure  the  alle- 
giance of  your  son." 

"  The  allegiance  of  all  good  men  ever 
attend  their  lawful  prince,"  replied  Banner, 
*'  and  their  active  services  in  cases  of 
emergency." 

,   "  Then  'tis  for  you,  my  lord,  to  repre- 
sent the  case  as  emergent,"  eagerly  re- 
sumed de  Norbi.     "  Tell  your  son,  king 
Christiern  needs  staunch  and  zealous  ad- 
herents,  and  his  own  firm  principles  of 
right  and  duty  will  lead  him  into  action." 
"  I  will  watch  the  fittest  opportunity," 
said  the  count,  "  and  fully  explain  all  the 
advantages  and  worldly  lures  Avhich  woo 
him  from  his  favourite  habits.     More,  I 
cannot  undertake;  for,  however,  as  the 
parent,  I  might  command,  as  the  friend 
alone  I  would  wish  to  counsel." 

The  day  had  scarcely  closed  upon  the 
departure  of  de  Norbi,  when  count  Ban- 
ner sought  the  presence  of  his  son ;  his 
was  an  ungracious  errand,  yet  he  felt  it 
bis  duty  to  probe  him  to  the  very  quick. 
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*'  I  will  see  what  1  have  to  expect  for 
Denmark,"  he  mused,  *'  and  then  to  ar- 
range for  the  future." 

He  found  him  in  the  state-chamber, 
late  occupied  by  his  royal  prisoner,  seated 
at  a  table  with  the  letter  of  de  Stiern- 
helm  spread  before  him.  Banner  appear- 
ed not  to  notice  his  solitary  employment; 
he  walked  to  the  window;  he  spoke  of  the 
dying  beams  of  the  sun,  still  lingering  on 
the  surrounding  forests,  and  setting  amid, 

"  Shifting  clouds 
Assembled  gay,  a  richly  gorgeous  train, 
In  all  their  pomp." 

He  spoke  of  the  advantages  and  com- 
forts to  be  derived  from  occupation,  of 
the  morbid  inanity  pervading  a  listless 
and  disengaged  mind ;  and  then,  with  the 
adroitness  of  affection  and  interest,  he 
descanted  on  the  honors  and  rewards  in- 
separable with  valour  and  active  service. 
Xavier  turned  towards  his  father;  he 
spoke  not,  but  he  regarded  him  with  un- 
deviatiug  attention. 
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*'  The  road  to  renown  is  wide,  and 
streight,  and  smiling,"  said  the  count; 
**  garnished  with  palm,  and  dappled  with 
flowers  of  vivid  hue,  it  courts  the  young 
and  the  ardent ;  it  suits  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  of  emulation." 

Still  Xavier  was  silent ;  he  read  some 
project  darkly  in  his  father's  preface,  but 
he  tarried  for  further  explanation. 

"  The  profession  of  arms  is  both  glo- 
rious and  ancient,'*  pursued  the  count ; 
**  is  one  of  earth's  brightest  lures  to  fix 
the  intrepid  and  manly  heart ;  is  honor- 
able in  itself,  and  useful  to  the  good  be- 
ing of  society.  What  think  you  of  the 
calling,  my  dear  boy  ?" 

**  I  think,"  repHed  Xavier,  *'  that  in  a 
just  and  honest  cause,  every  man  should 
grasp  the  sword." 

'*  But  not  by  way  of  profession  ?"  asked 
Banner — **  not  as  the  business  of  life  ?" 

**  Yes,  in  his  country's  cause,  in  his 
country's  defence" — and  Xavier  spoke 
with  unusual  emphasis. 
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"  I  could  wish  to  sift  your  inmost 
thoughts,"  said  the  count,  after  a  long 
pause. 

*'  You  would  find  them  incongruous  and 
wild,  my  father ;  a  mere  chaos,  inexpli- 
cable almost  to  myself." 

''  Yet  must  there  be  some  clue  to  the 
labyrinth,"  remarked  Banner.  "  Suppo- 
sing, Xavier,  the  prejudice  of  country 
equivocal;  supposing,  man's  natal,  and 
man's  naturalized  country,  at  variance, 
what  then  ?" 

'*  A  man  can  have  but  one  country," 
exclaimed  Xavier;  "  and  he  who  wields 
arms  against  that  country,  whatever  be 
his  advantage,  whatever  be  his  motive,  is 
a  traitor." 

**  Your  terms  are  strong,  young  man; 
your  words  uncourteous.  'Tis  seldom — ' 
and  the  count  spoke  in  the  bitterness  of 
disappointment — "  that  the  offers  of  li- 
beral service  meet  such  reward." 

"  What  service  ?"  mildly  demanded  Xa- 
vier.  "  Your  pardon,  my  lord,  your  mean 
ing  I  have  yet  to  learn." 
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"  However  unstudied,  you  have  plea- 
sed our  late  guest,"  resumed  Banner: 
"  perhaps,  by  abruptness,  for  there  is  no 
accounting  for  human  freaks,  and  human 
inconsistency.  Admiral  de  Norbi  would 
be  your  patron :  he  has  spoken  to  me  on 
the  subject;  he  offers  all  his  interest;  he 
opens  to  you  the  choice  of  both  navy  and 
army." 

Xavier  started  from  his  seat^ — he  stood 
like  one  petrified  into  stone — his  eyes 
riveted  on  his  father — his  lip  curled 
with  the  bitter  smile  of  contempt  and  de- 
rision. 

"How  am  I  to  meet  his  advances?" 
pursued  the  count,  regardless  of  the  cut- 
ting irony  of  his  look — "  how  reply  to  his 
services  V* 

"  In  the  pay  of  Denmark !"  exclaimed 
the  horror-struck  Xavier,  rallying  into 
being,  and  struggling  for  words  and 
breath — "  Righteous  God!  in  the  pay  of 
Denmark  !  abet  the  tyrant,  who  banquets 
on  the  pith  and  marrow,  who  quaffs  the 
vital  blood  of  my  country !" 
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"  My  country  is — ought  to  be  your 
country,"  said  Banner  solemnly. 

"  My  country,"  eagerly  rejoined  Xa- 
vier,  **  is  the  country  of  my  mother,  ^vhere 
I  was  bred,  born,  reared — Sweden  is  my 
country:  my  soul  is  anchored  on  her  weal, 
and  we  rise,  or  we  fall  together." 

"  You  forget  yourself,  rash  boy ;  your 
ardour  is  misplaced,  your  zeal  unbecom- 
ing ;"  and  Banner  tried  to  look  sternly. 

*'  Oh  no,  no  !"  said  Xavier,  dropping 
on  his  knees  before  him — ''  God  is  my 
first — my  country  my  second — you,  my 
father,  my  third  claim  !  Tell  this  Dane — 
tell  this  de  Norbi,  not  to  ransom  the  last 
wreck  of  my  hopes,  not  to  avert  the  axe 
of  the  executioner,  not  to  snatch  all  of 
earthly  good  from  the  sweeping  besom  of 
destruction,  would  I  accept  the  brightest, 
highest  bribe,  himself  or  his  master  could 
offer." 

*'  And  is  there  no  sacrifice  due  to  your 
father?"  reproachfully  asked  Banner;  "  no 
effort,  even  of  policy,  to  spare  his  feelings 
and  his  pride  ?" 
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**  Yes,  much,  very  much,"  sobbed  Xa- 
vier,  "  to  my  father,  to  the  preserver  of 
Gustavus !"  and  snatching  his  hand,  he 
kissed  it  with  the  wildest  transport. 

Banner  turned  aside  his  face — the 
swollen  tear  started  to  his  eye — he  ad- 
mired although  he  chided. 

"  My  father — my  dear  father,"  implored 
the  youth,  "  forgive  all  of  seeming  disre- 
respect :  pity  me ;  bless  me,  spite  of  all 
my  errors." 

Banner  raised  him  to  his  heart.  *'  You 
are  a  strange  boy!"  he  murmured:  **  one 
moment  all  fire,  the  next  all  softness ; 
now,  ungovernable  as  the  winds;  and  now, 
submissive  even  to  concession." 

"  It  is  only  where  my  principles  are 
assailed,"  faltered  Xavier — "  only  in  this 
tremendous  struggle,  that  I  forget  the 
duty  I  owe  you.  My  father,  my  revered, 
my  honored  friend,  could  I  lose  sight  of 
Sweden — could  I,  for  one  little  moment, 
renounce  her  claims  and  her  wrongs — 
could  I  enlist  myself  in  the  forces  of  her 
enemy — madness,  and  remorse,  and  keen 
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and  endless  despair  would  be  my  por- 
tion: I  should  feel  the  ban  of  my  own 
heart,  I  should  feel  the  ban  of  heaven  pro- 
nounced eternally  against  me;  I  should 
drag  through  a  life  of  conscious  disgrace; 
I  should  close  it  with  hell  already  burn- 
ing in  my  bosom." 

"  No  more — no  more,"  implored  Ban- 
ner, and  his  shudder  was  almost  palsied; 
"  henceforth  respected  be  your  preju- 
dices: but  in  clinging  to  the  ruined  hopes 
of  Sweden,  in  wedding  your  heart  and 
mind  to  her  bankrupt  fortune,  remem- 
ber, that  1  am  a  native,  a  noble  of  Den- 
mark; a  subject,  a  servant  of  king  Chris- 
tiern's." 

"  Alas !  I  cannot  forget  it,"  said  Xa- 
vier,  with  a  sigh,  and  with  a  look  of  such 
bitterness,  that  the  feelings  of  his  father 
again  melted  into  pity. 

"  We  will  talk  of  it  no  more — we  will 
think  of  it  no  more— we  will  change  it 
for  a  gayer,  for  a  brighter  subject.  What 
if  we  take  wing  to  Dalecarlia ;  if  we  so- 
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journ  for  a  few  short  moments  with  our 
dear  kinsman  at  Saverdsio — "  and  the 
count  took  up  the  letter  of  de  Stiernhehn 
as  he  spoke. 

Xavier  smiled.  **  It  is  indeed  a  sub- 
ject of  blessedness,"  he  said;  "  as  *  the 
halcyon  brooding  on  the  wave,'  it  stilleth 
every  stormy  passion." 

''  Your  peace  of  mind,  your  happiness, 
my  dear  boy,"  pursued  Banner,  his  eyes 
still  bent  upon  the  page,  ''  is  my  first 
and  my  deepest  consideration ;  the  study 
and  the  anxiety  of  my  life — I  think  of  it 
amid  my  active  duties — I  plan  it  on  my 
pillow:  in  broad  day,  as  in  the  silence  of 
night,  it  lives,  it  rises  uppermost  in  my 
heart." 

"  You  are  kind — most  kind,  my  fa- 
ther !"  yet  Xavier  sighed  as  he  spoke. 

*'  De  Stiernhelm,"  resumed  the  count, 
**  is  alike  known,  valued,  loved  by  us 
both :  I  would  be  familiar  with  all  your 
friends ;  as  at  S:averdsio,  so  at  Rust- 
goden.'*  ^ 
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No  bashful  timid  maid  e'er  blushed  a 
deeper  colouring,  than  died  the  cheek, 
the  very  forehead  of  Xavier:  he  hesi- 
tated ;  he  attempted  to  speak ;  he  labour- 
ed hard  for  composure,  but  the  sound 
rose  to  die  upon  his  lips ;  he  trembled  ; 
he  met  the  searching  glance  of  his  father, 
and  the  rich  spring,  rushing  back  upon 
the  fount  of  life,  left  him  more  pallid 
than  before. 

"  Fortune,"  continued  Banner,  appa- 
riently  unmindful  of  his  emotion,  "though 
she  play  the  jilt,  cannot  despoil  of  internal 
resources  :  the  mind,  well  stored,  towers 
above  human  ills." 

**  And  such  a  mind  !  and  such  a  heart!" 
eagerly  exclaimed  Xavier,  forgetting  all 
in  the  praises  of  her  he  loved :  **  so  in- 
nocent, so  artless,  >  so  lovely,  so  uncon- 
scious of  her  own  perfections  !  If  you 
could  only  see  her,  my  lord,  familiar 
with  her  fortune,  habited  in  her  peasant 
garb,  her  beautiful  hair  contrasting  the 
snow  of    her  forehead,    you  would   in- 
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deed  think,  you  would  indeed  say,  she 
was  fairer  and  brighter  than  the  daugh- 
ters of  earth !" 

"  Perhaps  I  might  see  with  other  eyes/* 
said  Banner,  drily. 

**  No,  no,  my  father,  impossible:  the 
most  fastidious  in  female  charms  could 
not  withhold  praise.  But  what  is  beauty  ? 
— 'tis  her  worth,  her  virtues  which  stamp 
her  so  excellent:  beauty  is  perishable; 
beauty  fades  like  the  flowers  of  the  field, 
droops,  vanishes,  beneath  too  hot  a  sun, 
or  too  keen  an  air:  'tis  virtue,  virtue 
alone,  which  is  eternal !" 

He  paused,  and  again  the  telltale  crim- 
son arose,  for  again  he  encountered  the 
eye  of  his  father. 

**  Proceed,  my  son,  Sigrida  needeth  no 
abler  panegyrist." 

"  Sigrida  needeth  no  panegyrist,"  has- 
tily  resumed  Xavier — **  she  needeth  but 
the  detail  of  unvarnished  truth.  She 
lives  for  others;  she  softens  the  rough 
cast  of  her  father's  destiny ;  she  smiles, 
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like  the  cherub  of  cheerfulness,  spite  of 
gathering  clouds,  and  rankling  ills  !'* 

'*  Methinks,"  remarked  the  count,  with 
an  arch  smile,  "  this  little  Sigrida  would 
be  as  an  honeyed  drop  in  life's  bitter 
cup,  would  temporize  its  very  dregs, 
should  heaven  so  will  it." 

Xavier  half  rose  from  his  seat — his 
pulse,  his  breath  quickened — he  looked 
anxiously,  earnestly  at  his  father,  and 
then  he  sunk  back  and  sighed. 

**  What  think  you,  my  son,  would  such 
a  partner  compensate  for  the  chances 
and  changes  of  this  fickle  world  ?  Would 
her  love " 

**  Her  love!  Sigrida's  love!"  interrupt- 
ing him — "  Virgin  Mother !  what  beyond 
could  man  crave — could  heaven  offer!" 

**  Then  such  a  destiny  would  indeed 
be  blissful,"  pursued  Banner ;  "  such  a 
destiny,  would  qualify  all  of  misfortune." 

"  O  it  could  not  be  misfortune  with  Si- 
grida!" and  hope,  and  joy,  and  tender 
ardent  passion,  glowed  in  every  feature 
of  the  lover. 
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*'  You  would  say,  my  son,"  resumed 
the  count,  attentively  regarding  him, 
"  that  happiness  is  inseparable  vi  ith  Si- 
grida ;  that  without  her,  Eden  would  be 
desolate,  and  life  without  an  aim. 

He  ceased,  but  Xavier  sat  in  silence 
and  in  thought. 

**  Does  Sigridaknow  your  sentiments?" 

*^  What  sentiments,  my  lord?" 

Banner  smiled.  ''  Does  Sigrida  know 
that  you  love  her  ?" 

"  Doubtless,  she  knows  that  I  love  her, 
that  my  uncle  loves  her,  that  all  the  world 
loves  her :  for  where  is  a  being  so  worthy 
to  be  loved?" 

**  Then,  'tis  esteem,  'tis  friendship,  'tis 
brother's  love,"  said  the  count,  willing  to 
try  him:  **  you  would  be  content,  to  re- 
gard, and  congratulate  the  man,  who 
claimed  her  for  his  own.'* 

Xavier  thought  of  the  bold  intruder, 
who  at  Rustgoden,  had  poured  into  her 
ear  the  plaint  of  passion,  and  he  started 
at  the  bare  possibility  as  though  an  asp 
had  crossed  him :  the  coldness  of  death 
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again  iced  his  brow,  and  every  limb  shook 
with  irrepressible  emotion. 

"  You  are  agitated,  my  dear  boy.  1 
see,  I  guess  it  all.  No,  no,  it  is  not  bro- 
ther's love :  you  would  woo,  you  would 
wed  her." 

Xavier  raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  of 
his  father :  all  was  calm  and  unruffled ; 
no  frown,  no  indication  of  displeasure ; 
he  would  have  sunk  a  suppliant  before 
him,  but  Banner  extended  his  arms,  and 
greeted  him  with  an  assuring  smile. 

"■  Be  it  even  as  you  wish,"  he  faltered  ; 
**  be  at  peace,  be  happy.  My  son,  my 
beloved  son,  bear  to  Sigrida,  my  bless- 
ing, as  my  daughter,  as  the  approved 
partner  of  your  future  life !  Say  to  her, 
say  to  Ladislaus,  that  my  home,  that  my 
heart,  offers  them  a  sanctuary." 

There  are  moments,  there  are  circum- 
stances, in  which  joy  chokes  articulation: 
Xavier  could  not  speak;  his  thoughts, 
his  feelings,  were  too  wild,  too  exquisite; 
— was  it  a  dream?  a  mere  delirium  of  the 

VOL.  II.  N 
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senses,  which,  dissipating,  would  pre- 
sently leave  him,  as  blank  and  as  vapid 
as  before  ?  or  should  he  never  awaken,  to 
a  less  bright,  a  less  blissful  reality  ? 

Long,  very  long  was  the  pause ;  tears 
of  transport  dimmed  his  eyes ;  sensations 
of  gratitude  struggled  in  his  bosom ;  he 
stood,  with  the  hand  of  his  father  clasped 
in  his,  with  the  kindness  of  his  father, 
sinking,  stealing,  like  heaven's  incense, 
into  his  heart's- core. 

"  To  Rustgoden  1"  he  articulated,  when 
speech,  when  power  returned — "  to  the 
feet  of  Sigrida  !  to  the  confidence  of  La- 
dislaus !" 

"  Yes,  my  son,  to  happiness,"  said 
the  count ;  "to  the  being  you  most  prize 
upon  earth ;  to  the  partner  your  soul  has 
already  selected.  You  love — you  have 
long  loved  Sigrida ;  you " 

*'  I  love  her,  heaven  knows,"  pas- 
sionately pronounced  Xavier,  **  beyond 
all  of  woman's  mould !  I  did  love  her, 
my  father,  ere  I  was  sensible  of  the  feel- 
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ing.  She  broke  upon  me  like  an  angel 
of  light ;  young,  confiding,  geinmed  in 
tears,  bright  as  the  Iris-bow,  contrasting 
the  clouds  of  her  stormy  fortune ;  oh !  so 
exquisite,  so  transcendent,  that  I  bore 
her  image  back  to  Saverdsio,  and  neither 
time  or  circumstances  has  ever  dislodged 
her  from  my  bosom !" 

"  May  she  never  be  dislodged !"  feel- 
ingly exclaimed  Banner — **  May  she  be- 
come, in  one,  your  glory  and  your  bles- 
sing, the  ornament  of  your  youth,  the 
solace  of  your  age,  the  friend,  the  par- 
ticipator, alike  in  your  joys  and  your 
sorrows  1" 

''To  Sweden!  to  Dalecarlia!  to  Sa- 
verdsio!" murmured  Xavier,  his  cheeks 
still  glowing,  his  heart  still  throbbing  with 
gratitude  and  transport. 

''  To  Dalecarlia — "  and  Banner  breath- 
ed a  shuddering  sigh — "  to  Saverdsio — 
whither  I  too  can  track  your  footsteps — 
buoyant  on  the  errand  of  love  and  hope, 
I  too  can  share  all  your  anticipations,  can 
n2 
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picture  all  your  promises.  Oh,  my 
God !"  and  he  raised  his  eyes  in  fervent 
appeal,  "  may  their  summer,  be  as  bright, 
but  less  brief !"  and  burying  his  face  in 
his  hands,  he  rushed  from  the  chamber. 

Xavier,  swayed  by  the  gay  promises 
of  hope — for  all  of  external  things  im- 
bibe the  hue  of  internal  feelings — ex- 
plained away  the  silence,  and  resolved 
the  seeming  mystery  which  had  so  long 
divorced  Ladislaus  and  Sigrida  from  the 
calm  comforts  of  the  curacy :  he  traced 
it  to  local  and  domestic  interferences, 
to  trivial  and  unimportant  causes,  which 
merited  neither  anxiety  or  doubt;  and 
so  buoyant  was  he  in  the  presentiments 
of  felicity,  that  he  suffered  not  his  mind, 
for  a  single  moment,  to  conjure  ought  of 
gloom :  enriched  with  the  blessing  of  his 
father,  authorized  by  his  approval,  half 
confident  of  the  regard  and  innocent  af- 
fection of  Sigrida,  of  the  friendship  and 
acquiescence  of  Ladislaus,  how  could 
his   visions   be   less  than  radiant — how 
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could   his   anticipations   be   other    than 
security ! 

The  day,  the  hour  was  fixed  for  de- 
parture, and  Xavier,  forgetful  of  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  life,  had  strewed  his  path 
with  the  unvarying  blossoms  of  paradise ; 
blossoms,  never  to  fade,  never  to  wither; 
too  bright  for  earth,  yet  ah,  too  earthly 
for  heaven ! 

A  messenger,  a  courier  from  Saverdsio, 

the  bearer  of  a  dispatch  from  de  Stiern- 

helm,   arrived  at  Calo.      Xavier   hailed 

the  well  known  characters  of  his  uncle  ; 

he  snatched  the  billet  with  confidence 

and  joy;  he  broke  the  seal,  and  his  joy 

vanished;  he  read,  and  he  burst  into  tears. 

**  Would  that  my  desires  were  as  wings, 

that  I  could  now  transport  you  hither !" 

wrote  the  curate.     *'  I  grieve  to  break 

upon  your  peace,  to  dissipate  ought  of 

your  comforts  ;  but  I  am  ill,  truly,  very 

ill,  my  dear  nephew,  and  my  heart  craves 

for  your  presence.     Did  I  stand  alone,  1 

would  die  alone,  for  the  draught,  though 
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bitter,   is  plentifully  seasoned  with  the 
sweet  savour    of    revealed   truths :    but 
many  strange  and  unlooked  for  circum- 
stances have  arisen  in  this  little  retired 
nook  to  astound  and  to  perplex,  and  my 
mind,  like  unto  my  body,  is  fast  falling 
to   decay :    it  was   once    vigorous    and 
strong ;  but  now,  my  son,  it  is  weak  and 
unstable,  little  fitted  to  the  heavy  claims, 
heaven  and  man  impose.    I  try  to  arrange 
my  ideas  —  I   pray  for   success   on   my 
humble  efforts,  for   grace   and  strength 
through  this  most  mazy  labyrinth :  but  I 
lack  aid;    I  lack  human  aid,  my  dear 
boy,  and  all  my  human  hopes  rest  upon 
you.     Thanks  be  to  God,  as  yet  I  have 
been  able  to  drag  my  feeble  limbs  to  my 
church,  to  lay  my  sufferings  on  the  step 
of  the  altar,   and  to  take  up  resignation 
and  fortitude:  but  lest  that  power  should 
fail  me — and  my  disease  grows  as  my 
strength  dwindles— I  would  beseech  you 
to  return  without  delay ;  for  my  mind  is 
pregnant  with  mighty  matter,  and  into 
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your  keeping  I  would  deposit  all  my 
difficulties.  You  will  find  me  much 
changed;  weakened  almost  to  imbeci- 
lity, worn  almost  to  a  skeleton:  my  pangs 
are  acute  and  lasting,  admitting  but  of 
few  intervals  of  tranquillity  ;  sufficient, 
even  in  a  mortal  sense,  to  relax  all  hold 
on  life,  and  make  me  crave  after  eter- 
nity ; — in  a  spiritual  sense,  the  christian 
should  be  always  ready,  never  slum- 
bering on  his  watch,  satisfied  that  tiie 
brightest  lures  of  this  world  are  but  vi- 
sionary and  vain.  Man,  from  the  hour 
of  his  birth,  bears  about  him  the  seeds 
of  his  dissolution :  exposed  to  casualties, 
beset  by  ills,  subject  to  diseases,  it  is 
only  a  marvel,  when  he  numbers  the 
threescore  and  ten  years  allotted  as  the 
boundary  of  his  being — I  shall  fall  ere 
they  be  fully  accomplished ;  but  I  shall 
fall  in  faith,  relying  on  the  atoning  mer- 
cies of  salvation,  and  firmly  trusting  in 
the  promises  of  a  glorious  recompense. 
Chase  all  tears  from  vour  eves — chase 
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all  sorrow  from  your  heart — grieve  not 
for  me,  my  good,  my  dutiful  son,  but 
grieve  alone,  that  I  have  not  done  all 
the  good  I  might  have  done  here  upon 
earth :  pray  then  for  the  pardon  of  my 
spirit,  for  the  peaceful  rest  of  my  soul ; 
and  pray  also,  that  after  manfully  wrest- 
ling with  the  weapons  of  sin  and  death, 
we  may  meet  beyond  the  skiers ;  meet, 
where  there  shall  be  no  more  sickness, 
no  more  trials,  no  more  ills — where  our 
hopes  shall  be  complete,  and  our  felicity 
eternal.  Greet,  my  ever-respected  and 
most  dear  brother,  your  noble  and  good 
father,  with  my  parting,  perhaps,  my 
dying  benediction ;  say  to  him  that  he 
lives  in  my  remembrance  ; — ^but  bid  him 
not  accompany  you  to  Saverdsio :  there 
are  reasons,  why  his  presence  would  ag- 
gravate my  sufferings,  would  but  imbitter 
the  struggles  of  my  parting  spirit:  say 
to  him,  that  my  last  prayer,  that  my  last 
blessing,  hovering  on  the  awful  verge 
of  eternity,  shall  be  his:  but  tell  him, 
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on  his  soul's  hope,  not  now  to  visit  Da- 
lecarlia :  no,  dearest  Xavier,  count  Ban- 
ner must  not  attend  you  hither; — you 
must  come  alone — and  you  must  come 
quickly,  that  your  presence,  may  impart 
peace,  and  joy,  and  satisfaction,  to  your 
ever  attached,  and  ever  devoted  uncle^ 

Magnus  de  Stiernhelm. 
Here  indeed  was  a  stinging  proof  of  the 
instability  of  all  human  dependance — 
Xavier  saw  it,  felt  it,  and  his  spirit  sunk : 
the  cup  of  bliss  almost  at  his  lips,  and 
now  was  it  dashed  with  gall.  Ah,  how 
different  was  this  visit  to  the  visit  he 
had  so  sanguinely  pictured !  he  was  in- 
deed going  to  Saverdsio ;  but  instead  of 
joy  and  gladness,  weeping  and  mournin!^ 
would  attend  his  footsteps;  instead  of 
congratulation  and  transport,  the  gloom 
and  the  silence  of  the  tomb. 

Almost  as  quick  as  the  shifting  scenes 

in  a  drama,  was  the  pass  of  Xavier  from 

Jutland   to  Dalecarlia,    his  mind  alone 

bent  upon  one  object,   his  heart  alone 

N  5 
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resting  upon  the  dearly  prized  friend  of 
his  youth  :  he  thought  not  even  of  Si- 
grida;  it  was  the  letter  of  his  uncle 
which  occupied  every  feeling.  Not  a 
shrub,  not  a  tree,  within  the  limits  of  his 
youthfid  haunts,  which  thrilled  not  on 
memory,  as  the  image  of  long  parted 
friends  ;  every  vestige  of  his  native  moun- 
tains became  painfully  familiar:  —  and 
when  the  little  church  first  broke  through 
the^haze  of  distance,  when  it  started  from 
amid  the  tangling  copse- wood,  his  eyes 
again  lost  it  through  the  tears  which  dim- 
med them :  he  thought  of  the  return  of 
his  father,  after  his  fearful  escape  from 
the  isle  of  Bornholm;  and  he  shuddered, 
lest,  like  unto  his  father,  nought  save 
the  grave  of  de  Stiernhelm  should  await 
him.  But  **  hope,  which  travels  with  us 
through  life,  nor  leaves  us  when  we  die," 
revived  as  the  night-shades  gathered,  for 
he  saw  a  light  twinkling  from  the  case- 
ment in  his  uncle's  chamber.  The  road 
was  winding,    and  his  impatience  rose 
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almost  beyond  endurance :  heedless  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  driver,  he  urged 
on  the  lagging  speed  of  the  nearly  jaded 
animals,  nor  did  the  goad  of  anxiety  one 
moment  lose  its  sharpened  edge,  till  with- 
in the  curacy,  he  heard  from  the  faithful 
Ulvilda,  that  de  Stiernhelm  lived,  and 
panted  for  his  presence. 

The  meeting  was  tender,  was  impres- 
sive, was  almost  overwhelming — Xavier 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  his  uncle — Xavier 
shed  on  the  clasped  hands  of  his  uncle, 
tears  of  bitterness  and  grief ;  for  he  felt, 
that  the  worn  and  bending  shadow  before 
him,  was  flitting  away  from  his  presence, 
was  fast  hastening  where  the  storms  and 
trials  of  this  world  cannot  reach. 

**  Methought  I  had  prepared  you  for 
the  change,"  murmured  the  curate.  Xa- 
vier burst  into  a  fresh  passion  of  tears. 
*'  Sickness,  my  son,"  and  he  smiled  with 
heavenly  confidence,  "  when  solely  the 
visitation  of  the  Almighty,  and  not  pro- 
duced by  any  excesses  or  negligence  of 
our  own,  is  a  wholesome  though  bitter 
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scourge ;  it  gradually  detaches  from  mor- 
tal things  ;  it  robs  this  world  of  the  falla- 
cies which  dazzle;  it  makes  us  familiar 
with  death,  even  before  his  stroke : — oh, 
believe  me — "  and  he  bent  his  wan  face 
upon  the  neck  of  his  nephew — "  it  is  in- 
deed a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  anchors 
the  soul  on  God,  the  hopes  on  eternity  1" 
*'  True,  my  dear  my  blessed  friend,  *'sob- 
bed  Xavier  ;  **  but  the  world  is  not  quite 
barren  ;  much,  much  to  love,  much  to  live 
for." 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  think 
otherwise,"  feebly  rejoined  de  Stiernhelm. 
"  Although  I  consider  sickness  the  cor- 
rection of  a  tender  father,  yet  am  1  con- 
tent to  use  all  of  human  means  for  the 
preservation  of  the  talent  committed  to 
my  keeping;  yet  as  a  christian,  assure 
yourself  my  son,  nothing  has  been — no- 
thing shall  be  wanting." 

"  Then  you  will  live — you  will  revive 
to  bless  me,"  exclaimed  Xavier,   with  a 
look,  and  in  a  voice  of  rallying  hope. 
''  My  life  rests  in  the  hands  of  Him 
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who  gave  it,"  solemnly  pronounced  the 
curate.  "  But  no  more  of  self — I  would 
fain  speak  upon  things  of  far  higher  mo- 
ment." "Ah!  what  can  be  half  so  pre- 
cious ?"  thought  Xavier,  but  de  Stiern- 
helm  waved  him  to  silence.  "  Attend  to 
me,  my  son.  I  bless  God  that  you  are 
here,  for  now  will  my  earthly  labours  be 
soon  accomplished!  Prepare  your  mind 
for  a  weighty  charge,  your  nerves  and 
your  heart  for  active  courage  :  your  prin- 
ciples are  my  principles  ;  your  love  for 
Sweden,  knit,  and  grounded  in  the  vital 
essence  of  your  being.  The  powers  of 
my  body  fail  me,  and  I  would  devolve 
my  trust  on  you." 

Xavier  looked  anxiously,  eagerly  in  the 
face  of  his  uncle  ;  he  felt  his  hands  trem- 
ble, but  his  features  retained  all  their 
native  firmness. 

'*  Strange  and  unlooked  for  events, 
have  called  me,  thus  old,  and  thus  infirm, 
into  active  agency,"  pursued  de  Stiern- 
helm.     "  In  ray  hands,  and  in  my  keep- 
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ing,  tottering  as  I  am  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  heaven  has  committed  the  hopes 
of  Sweden  !  In  the  church — nearer — 
nearer  still,  ray  son — "  and  Xavier  bent 
his  ear  almost  to  the  lips  of  his  uncle. 
**  Kneel  down/'  continued  the  curate, 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper, — **  kneel, 
and  swear,  by  the  God  of  truth  and  holi- 
ness, even  on  the  rack,  to  retain  the  secret 
I  am  about  to  impart." 

"  1  do,  so  help  me  heaven!"  solemnly 
pronounced  Xavier — "I  swear," — and  he 
kissed  the  crucifix,  trembling  in  the  ema- 
ciated hand  of  his  uncle — "  to  be  faith- 
ful, to  be  silent,  even  unto  death !" 

De  Stiernhelm  took  from  the  drawer 
of  the  table  against  which  he  rested,  three 
keys  tied  together  by  a  black  ribbon ; 
then  placing  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of  his 
nephew,  and  drawing  him  impulsively  to- 
wards him — "As  soon  as  it  be  quite  dark, 
my  son,"  he  resumed,  "  bearing  with  you 
these  three  keys,  and  a  lanthorn,  which 
stands  in  yon  closet,  you  must  go,  silent 
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and  alone,  to  the  church.  You  must  enter 
it  by  the  little  side-door,  opening  almost 
at  the  grave's  foot  of  your  dear  mother: — 
her  spirit,  from  the  regions  of  bliss,  will 
hallow  the  deed  !  This  second-sized  key 
will  unlock  the  sacristy  :  and  when  in  the 
sacristy,  to  your  right,  you  will  see  a  clo- 
set set  apart  for  holy  things:  knock  thrice 
upon  the  door,  then  apply  the  smallest 
key,  and  you  will  behold  the  hope  of 
Sweden — the  noble  representative  of  her 
ancient  kings — in  Gustavus  Erickson !" 

*'  Gustavus  Erickson !"  echoed  Xa- 
vier — "  Holy  God !"  and  his  heart  and 
his  spirit  thrilled  with  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty — "  the  brave,  the  generous,  the 
august  prince,  who  dares  so  much  in 
Jiis  country's  rescue !  Oh,  my  friend  ! 
oh,  my  revered  uncle !  let  me  fly — let 
me  lay  at  his  feet,  my  homage  and  my 
life  !'* 

''  Not  until  it  be  midnight,"  feebly  re- 
plied the  curate ;  *'  not  whilst  a  human 
eye  can  mark  your  steps  or  watch  your 
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movements.  The  preservation  of  Giista- 
vus  is  necessary  to  Sweden :  he  is  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Holy  of  holies  :  and  I 
vvould  stretch  me  on  the  door-sill,  and 
suffer  the  emissaries  of  Christiern  to  tram- 
ple out  my  soul,  ere  they  should  lay  a 
linger  on  his  sacred  person." 

As  he  spoke,  Xavier  gazed  on  him  with 
awe  and  reverence ;  for  the  piety  of  the 
saint,  the  firmness  of  the  man,  the  loyalty 
of  the  subject,  the  zeal  of  the  patriot, 
mingled  in  his  look  and  accent :  he  tot- 
tered indeed  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  but 
his  mind  and  his  spirit  partook  not  of  his 
body's  ailing  ;  he  saw  the  grave  yawning 
to  receive  him,  but  Sweden  seemed  to 
rally  in  the  person  of  her  legitimate  prince, 
and  his  last  strength,  his  last  effort,  was 
devoted  to  her  interest. 

An  acute  paroxysm  of  disease,  now  fa- 
tally proved  that  the  energy  of  the  curate 
was  indeed  a  flash  of  the  spirit ;  gasping, 
almost  dying,  his  eyes  shut  out  even  the 
image  of  Xavier ;  listless,  and  lost  to  all 
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of  terrestrial  things,  he  lay  stretched  upon 
the  bed,  as  motionless,  and  as  wan,  as 
though  already  numbered  with  those  who 
have  been :  and  not  until  the  last  quar- 
ter before  midnight  chimed,  did  he  revive 
to  speech  and  to  exertion;  then,  he  grasp- 
ed the  hand  of  his  nephew,  and  then  he 
looked  feebly  and  imploringly  in  his  face. 

**  The  moment  is  come,"  he  faltered. 
"  Death's  twin  sister,  sleep,  chains  up 
the  faculties  of  man,  and  you  must 
away  to  your  post.  It  is  the  hour  in 
which  I  have  almost  nightly  martyred 
my  wasted  suffering  body  in  the  cause  of 
duty,  but  I  bless  God  for  the  power  which 
has  ministered  thus  far  to  my  prince's 
preservation !" 

*'  Youy  so  worn,  so  feeble !  oh,  my  fa- 
ther !  racked  with  disease  and  pain,  have 
you  dared  the  night  damps? — have  you 
braved  the  searching  winds?" 

"  Yes,  my  beloved  boy,  and  heaven 
has  mercifully  vouchsafed  me  strength 
and  succour.     But  now,  be  you  my  mes- 
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senger,  for  tlie  mission  is  holy.     Take 
from  yon  closet,  the  basket  standing  on 
the  shelf :   it  is  stored  with  food :  light 
your  Ian  thorn,  and  veil  it  carefully  be- 
neath your  cloak.     The  path  through  the 
church-yard  is  winding,  but  you  know  it 
well,  and  cannot  stumble  ;  zeal  will  shine 
like  a  ray  from  heaven,  and  the  approba- 
tion of  your  own  heart  will  marshal  a  host 
around  you.    The  largest  key,  remember, 
will  admit  you  in  at  the  side-door ;  and 
when  within  the  church,  you  know  the 
rest.     Now  go,  my  son,  light  and  swift 
of  foot,  and  the  blessed  spirits  of  all  who 
have  died  in  the  true  faith  be  with  you !" 
Elevated    almost    beyond    mortality, 
buoyant  in  his  country's  cause,  embarked 
in  a  calling  which  had  long  anchored  his 
whole  soul,  Xavier,  scrupulously  attend- 
ing to  all  the  minutias  of  his  uncle's  di- 
rections, passed  from  the  curacy  into  the 
church-yard.     Not   a  star   shone  in  the 
inky  heavens ;  not  a  ray  chequered  the 
dark  profound  ;   cold,   and   damp,   and 
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cheerless,  the  wind  whistled  "  melan- 
choly music,"  and  moaned  amidst  the 
leafless  palm-trees:  he  trod  upon  hal- 
lowed ground,  upon  the  grassy  hillocks 
of  those  now  called  to  the  rest  eternal ; 
once,  like  unto  himself,  active,  vigorous, 

full  of  youth,  health,  courage  ;  now 

But  'twas  no  time  for  reflection  :  even  at 
the  grave  of  Magdalene,  he  dashed  ofl* 
the  starting  tear,  nor  paused  until  he 
reached  the  little  door;  then  stooping 
down,  and  still  carefully  shrouding  the 
light,  he  applied  the  key  to  the  lock,  and 
the  next  instant  entered  the  church.  He 
sprung  to  the  sacristy,  patriotism  bracing 
every  nerve,  enthusiasm  glowing  in  every 
feature ; — he  cast  off  his  cloak — he  held 
up  the  lanthorn.  Thrice  he  struck  his 
hand  upon  the  closet  door  :  and  when  he 
threw  it  open,  he  knelt  in  lowly  rever- 
ence :  he  heard  a  footstep — he  heard  the 
sound  of  breathing — he  raised  his  eyes, 
in  respect,  homage,  admiration  :  —  and 
as  the  light  flashed  over  the  features  of 
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the  future  majesty  of  Sweden,  his  pulse 
quickened,  his  blood  in  wild  eddies  rush- 
ed from  his  heart  to  his  cheeks ; — for  he 
saw — ^he  recognized  the  stranger,  who  at 
Rustgoden,  in  the  cottage  of  Ladislaus, 
craved  shelter  in  the  snow-storm. 
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Pining  for  the  last  lingering  look,  for  the 
mournful  indulgence  of  sorrow,  Sigrida 
moved  to  the  window;  she  saw  her  father 
tracking  the  footsteps  of  Xavier :  he  over- 
took him  at  the  garden-gate,  and  there 
they  both  paused,  and  remained  in  deep 
converse.  Xavier  turned — he  faced  the 
cottage— he  waved  his  hand  in  adieu— 
and  the  next  instant,  with  arms  linked 
in  each  other,  they  proceeded  onwards. 
Clinging  to  the  window  for  support,  and 
chasing  away  her  blinding  tears,  she 
watched  them  down  the  winding  path- 
way ;  she  strained  her  eyes,  to  catch  the 
last  glimpse,  to  gaze  upon  the  fast-reced- 
ing forms ;  and  not  until  they  had  mingled 
in  the  haze  of  distance,  not  vmtil  every 
fancied  vestige  had  vanished,  did  she 
quit  her  station ;  then,  she  sunk  upon  a 
seat,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  spread 
hands,  resigned  herself  to  thought  and  to 
grief. 

It  was  not  the  mere  pang  of  separation, 
not  the  cheerless  blank  of  absence;  it 
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was  dread  for  his  safety,  which  wrung 
the  tender  heart  of  Sigrida,  which  shed  a 
mildew  on  her  hopes,  and  blighted  all  the 
early  buds  of  sanguine  dreaming  fancy. 
Soon  would  the  wave  roll  between  them 
— soon  would  the  chaste  endearments  of 
intercourse  live  but  in  memory :  situations, 
circumstances,  new  claims,  and  new  an- 
ticipations, might  wean  his  thoughts  and 
his  hopes  from  Sweden ;  might  bind  him, 
link  him  to  Denmark,  without  struggle, 
and  beyond  reclaim. 

**  Oh,  no,  no !  not  without  struggle," 
she  articulated,  recalling,  glorying  in  his 
known  patriotism,  in  his  almost  idola- 
trous  love  of  the  land  of  his  nativity. 
"  Wedded  to  the  country  of  his  mother, 
he  cannot  desert  that  country,  in  wreck, 
and   in    ruin:    adhering   to    her    cause, 
mourning  her  wrongs,  and  toiling  for  her 
,  redemption,  he  may  die  a  martyr,  but  he 
can  never  live  a  traitor — a  martyr,  holy 
Virgin !"  and  Sigrida  mused  o'er  the  pos- 
sibility, until  she  pictured  Banner,    as 
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arbitrary,  as  unjust,  and  as  revengeful, 
as  Christiern  himself;  until  she  saw  the 
future  shrouded  in  sable,  and  her  own 
heart,  and  her  own  prospects,  as  deso- 
late and  as  sunk  as  the  country  she  de- 
plored. 

Suddenly,  a  footstep  in  the  passage  re- 
called her  to  herself:  the  door  opened: 
she  looked  up — she  even  tried  to  smile, 
expecting  to  behold  her  father.  A  fearful 
cry  escaped  her;  for  instead  of  her  father, 
her  eyes  rested  on  the  stranger  she  had 
encountered  in  her  path  to  Rustgoden. 
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